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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





HE Messines-Wytschaete battle of June 7th was 

not only the best-executed success which we 
have yet had on the West Front {better even 

than that of April 9th), but it was very complete in 
itself. To capture the Messines Ridge was a feat which 
brought its own reward, and was quite worth doing, 
even if we got no further. No great importance attaches 
to the advances which we have made there since. The 
fact is that the salient was one of the few quarters in 
which the Germans could conveniently retire to shorten 
their line. They did not retire in March there (though 
they must have considered it) because of the excep- 
tionally high value attaching to the Ridge at its apex, 
which gave observation over our whole Ypres salient. 
But now that they have lost the Ridge and have no 
chance of recovering it, their interest is to fall back, 
and they are doing so. We are following up, but the 
usual delaying rear-guards of machine-guns have pre- 
vented us from seriously molesting the withdrawal. 
The artillery fire continues to be abnormal along most of 
our line, and may herald any of several alternative 


developments. 
* a * 


Of the American, British, and French Notes addressed 
to Russia, the American is the most interesting. The 











French Note had been forestalled by the resolutions 
of the French Chamber and Senate ; the British amounts 
to little more than an endorsement of the Russian 
Government’s general principle, a claim that the Allied 
agreements are broadly “ conformable” to it, and an 
offer to let them, if desired, be re-examined and revised. 
President Wilson’s Note, which (apparently by the 
anti-war zeal of officials in the Petrograd Post Office) 
was held up for three weeks before it could be delivered, 
is of a different character; it is not a reply, but a 
challenge. The President develops his thesis about 
making the world safe for democracy, and says that it is 
now or never—“ the time has come to conquer or die.” 
Perhaps his most striking point is his denunciation of 
the status quo ante and of any peace based on it. It is 
here that he parts company with those English pacifists 
who till lately tried to claim him as their own. For the 
peace to which they invite us is essentially a status quo 
peace. It is on this principle that they admit the need 
for restoring Belgium, but hold up their hands in horror 
against the “‘ dismemberment of Austria.” Mr. Wilson’s 
answer is very much to the point ; it is that the status quo 
led straight to a world-war, and, if you restore it, it will 
lead to one again. 
* * 

Presented in bare outline, the Affaire MacDonald 
looks very curious. The War Government, indisputably 
bellicose, attempts to send to Petrograd a couple of 
unpopular pacifist politicians ; and, at a time when its 
powers are dictatorial, is checked by the refusal of a 
body of poor sailors to convey these dangerous passen- 
gers. We can sympathise with the merchant seamen, 
who risk their lives for us daily, and we can understand 
their action. Unfortunately, it is no more politic than 


was that of the Leeds Conference which, to do it justice, 
shouted at Captain Tupper not because it desired to 
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show itself callous towards the sufferings of the mer- 
cantile marine, but because it had notions about Captain 
Tupper and resented what it felt to be an attempt to 
sidetrack the discussion. The natural impulsiveness of 
the seamen is awkward for the Government and not 
conducive to harmony between the Allies. For the fact 
is that the Russians want to see the leaders of the 
British “ minority,” and that our own representatives 
in Petrograd (and, consequently, our Government) 
believe that the presence of Mr. MacDonald in Russia 
is highly desirable from our point of view. Even were 
there no other reason for letting him go, the effects 
of preventing him from going would be bad. For at 
the moment Russian misapprehensions about England 
are all too numerous, and they are all based on the 
suspicion that our Government is out of sympathy with 
democratic and libertarian ideas. The attitude of many 
Russians towards us is rather analogous to that which 
we took towards the old autocratic Russian régime. 
It is noteworthy that Sir George Buchanan, in the 
wholly admirable speech which he delivered last week- 
end to the Russo-British Society in Petrograd, had to 
explain to the audience the real nature of the British 
monarchy, and insist that millions of Englishmen did 
not volunteer for “‘ capitalistic and imperialistic aims,”’ 
and that “there is nothing in our policy incongruous 
with the policy of no annexations and no indemnities.” 
It is a very great mistake, however, to regard these 
Russian misconceptions as anything but misconcep- 
tions. Out business is to clear them up. There are, 
doubtless, German agents about, but most of those 
who are looking askance at the British Government are 
honest men. 
* 7 * 


In the Austrian Reichsrat the Czechs have declared 
in favour of a State uniting all Czecho-Slovak lands 
whether they now form part of Austria or of Hungary ; 
the Jugo-Slavs in favour of a new Jugo-Slav State 
similarly disregarding existing boundaries; the Ruma- 
nians in favour of a union of the Rumanian provinces of 
Austria, Hungary and of the Kingdom of Rumania (of 
course “‘ under the Hapsburgs ’’—otherwise they would 
have gone to jail); the Poles have declared in favour 
of a united and independent Poland including all its 
three divisions, and have expressed the hope that the 
Emperor of Austria, whom they treat in their resolutions 
as “a distinguished foreigner” rather than as their 
Monarch, will help them in realising their aims; 
lastly, the Ukrainians have raised a claim in favour of 
the union of all Ukrainian lands. In other words, every 
single non-German nationality in Austria has implicitly 
declared that its national ambitions cannot be satisfied 
within the present territorial limits and the Dual 
Constitution of the Hapsburg Monarchy—which was 
one of the main contentions of the article on Austria- 
Hungary published in our issue of May 19th. The 
Austrian Premier, Count Clam-Martinic, declared in his 
answer that the “fully tested foundations [of the 
Austrian State] must not be shaken,” and that Austria 
will have to be in future a, “ strongly consolidated, 
sound State.” “Above all,” he went on to say, “the 
Government must energetically protest against the 


discussion of political matters which fall into the domain 
of allied Powers or the other State of the Monarchy.” 
Thus the Poles are never again to speak of German 
Poland, nor the Czechs, Jugo-Slavs, Ukrainians or 
Rumanians about a union of their lands even within the 
Hapsburg Monarchy. As Tsar Alexander IT. said in a 
famous interview with Polish representatives: “* Point 
de réveries, messieurs.”’ All is well in Mittel-Europa, 
just as well as it used to be in the Russia of the old 
régime. 
* * * 

From time to time during the last few months we 
have drawn attention to the gravity of the situation 
in Spain. It is now evident that affairs there have 
reached a crisis. News is scarce, and such comment as 
has been published here is not illuminating. The 
dominant issue at the moment appears to be that of 
the control of the Army by the civil power. The Army 
officers (who are pro-German and against entering 
into the war) are demanding the right of reorganising 
the defences of Spain, which we can quite believe to be 
in need of reorganization; the politicians have been 
standing out against dictation by Military Committees, 
The Liberals are in favour of joining the Allies; the 
Conservatives are not; the working classes are seething 
with agitation because of the high prices of food, and 
the economic discontent is mixed up with Republi- 
canism. There is no suggestion, as far as we know, 
that the King is unfriendly to the Allies, but the general 
discontent is such that the advanced elements are 
talking of getting rid of Court and politicians in one 
clean sweep. ‘It makes us,” says El Pais, “ sad and 
ashamed to compare our methods of procedure with 
the revolutions in Portugal and Russia.” There has 
been another change of Ministry, but a new Cabinet 
will probably prove merely a new plaster on a sore 
which is but a symptom of a malady deep-seated. 
Parliamentary Government in Spain has never been 
more than a sham. The future is dark. The economic 
question is so important that there are some who think 
Spain may be forced to join in the war in order to secure 


from the Allies a sufficient supply of food. 


a * * 


The vote against Proportional Representation in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday has probably settled 
that question for some years to come. The division 
was in the nature of a snap vote organised by the 
supporters of the change, who were present in full force. 
If the proposal is brought forward again on the present 
measure it will almost certainly be much more heavily 
defeated. It is being suggested, we see, in disappointed 
quarters, that the rejection of P.R. endangers if it does 
not destroy the whole “ compromise” on which the 
Bill is founded; but the suggestion seems scarcely 
intelligible. The Speaker's compromise was not a 
bargain between faddists but a compromise between the 
two main divisions of opinion on franchise reform, in 
short between democrats and anti-democrats. Propor- 
tional representation was merely a side-issue which was 
introduced owing to the accidental fact that the 
Speaker’s committee contained a considerable number of 
its advocates. It is a proposal which has supporters 
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and opponents in every camp, and it was expressly 
excluded by the Prime Minister when he announced the 
Government’s acceptance of the agreed scheme. The 
Attorney-General’s plea that he only accepted Woman 
Suffrage on the understanding that Proportional Repre- 
sentation was to be included cannot therefore be ad- 
mitted. In any case, if it was a serious and sincere plea, 
it puts Sir F. E. Smith entirely out of court as a respons- 
ible politician. A man who, for the sake of a limited ex- 
periment in the use of the transferable vote, is prepared 
to sacrifice deep Convictions on the subject of a funda- 
mental change, such as the recognition of the citizenship 
of women, can hardly expect to have serious attention 
paid to his opinions on either subject. 


* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George has now outlined the composition 
of his Irish **‘ Convention ” in some detail. It will be a 
ramshackle assembly; but that is better than none 
at all. Ireland would naturally have preferred to 
select the delegates herself. Failing this solution, many 
persons hoped that the Convention would be reduced 
almost completely to a group of experts on Irish Govern- 
ment. The weakest thing in the present proposals is 
the selection of forty-one Chairmen of County and 
Urban Councils—these men are not “ experts,”’ nor 
can they for the most part claim to be representative 
of current Irish feeling. The arrangements in regard to 
the recognised “ politicians” are very curious. The 
“war map ”’ shows that non-Unionists are three-fourths 
of the Irish population; and yet Mr. Lloyd George 
designed that Unionist and non-Unionist organisations 
should be represented in equal numbers. Actually, 
owing to the absence of the Sinn Fein delegation (now 
after the arrest of Count Plunkett quite certain), the 
Unionists will be in a majority of 12 to 7. The element 
of 15, yet to be nominated by the Government, is to 
provide the assembly with its brains. Mr. George 
Russell, Lord Macdonnell, and Sir Horace Plunkett are 
among the excellent names mentioned. The represen- 
tatives of the Protestant Churches have been already 
chosen ; one of them, Dr. Bernard, is a man of ability, 
and might be a suitable Chairman. It is unlikely that 
any of the cleverer members of the Catholic hierarchy 
will be persuaded to attend. The emotional atmosphere 
on both sides of the Irish Sea has been sensibly 
improved by the heroic death of Major Redmond, who 
ever since the war has lived, and has now died, with the 
one thought of bringing an Irish settlement nearer. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister's mind is certainly fertile in 
constitutional innovations. His eight Commissions of 
Enquiry into Labour Unrest are aremarkable invention. 
The choice of their twenty-four members is exceptional 
in that so few of these are publicly known. Both 
Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions disclaim re- 
sponsibility for the selection of their assumed represen- 
tatives. Of the eight chairmen no fewer than six are 
County Court Judges or local Stipendiary Magistrates— 
probably the most acceptable men for such a purpose 
who could be chosen. What is remarkable is the ab- 
sence of prominent representatives of the engineers, among 





whom one would have thought that the “ Unrest ” was 
most marked. All the members are to have equal 
right in drawing up the reports, the project of a com- 
bined summary by the eight chairmen having been 
abandoned. And the Premier scouted the idea of the 
enquiry taking three months and charged the Com- 
missioners to compress their investigations, their dis- 
cussions, and their formulation of remedies within three 
weeks ! 
* * * 


How successfully the eight Commissions, each in its 
own district, will be able within any such time to 
diagnose all the causes of “‘ Labour Unrest,” to size up 
their relative importance, and to devise appropriate 
remedies, it will be interesting to see. The Prime 
Minister was specially concerned that the Commis- 
sioners should grapple with every conceivable difficulty. 
The Munitions Act, profiteering, high prices, Trade 
Union regulations, complaints of the action of employers 
or foremen, compulsory recruiting and substitution, 
hours of labour, over-fatigue, overtime, the intervention 
of women in industry and the incitements of agitators 
(do these include Alec Gordon ?) were all referred to by 
Mr. Lloyd George, but only as indicating the all-embrac- 
ing scope of the enquiries he desired, and of the difficul- 
ties for which he expected his Commissions to supply 
him with wise and practicable solutions. It is, in fact, 
the whole “ Labour Question ” that he has opened up, 
the entire range of the relations between employers 
and employed, on which Royal Commissions have spent 
years of investigation, and on which a Committee under 
the Deputy Speaker has already been sitting for half a 
year. But the happy eight triumvirates are to solve 
the Riddle of the Sphinx in three weeks. 


*x * * 


A serious hitch has arisen in the negotiations between 
the Ministry of Munitions and the engineering workmen 
about the amendments to be inserted in the Munitions 
Bill. Among the reforms asked for was the restoration 
of the workman’s freedom to relinquish his employment 
(abrogated by the obligation to get a Leaving Certifi- 
cate, or, in the alternative, to submit to a penalty of six 
weeks’ unemployment). Dr. Addison announced, and 
it was publicly vaunted as a great concession, that this 
had been granted, and that Leaving Certificates would 
be abolished. When his clause was produced, it was 
found that it was not the restriction on the workman’s 
freedom to relinquish his employment that was to be 
removed, but merely his right to get a Leaving Certifi- 
cate, originally introduced as a mitigation of that 
restriction! The new prohibition is to be in one respect 
even more stringent than the old, as the right to 
secure freedom at the cost of six weeks’ income is to be 
abrogated ; and the munition worker is to be statutorily 
bound to munition work, whatever may be his feelings, 
until the end of the war. He may, indeed, change 


from one munitions employer to another; but no one is 
to be permitted to give him employment in other than 
munitions work, however long the war may last; and 
even a munitions’ employer is to be statutorily prohibited 
from paying him higher wages. 
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GREECE AFTER CONSTANTINE 


ING CONSTANTINE’S abdication opens a 
K prospect of tidying up the affairs of Greece, of 
which it is to be hoped that advantage will be 
taken in order to put the country once more on a consti- 
tutional basis. There was no prospect of the King’s ever 
acting except in a Germanophile sense, and very little 
doubt that he was bound to Berlin by a personal com- 
pact dating from before the war. There was equally 
no prospect of his honestly co-operating in the working 
of a democratic constitution—the motive of his pro- 
Germanism abroad was his desire for autocracy at home. 
He could never have been frankly reconciled to M. 
Venizelos, and M. Venizelos had latterly declared it 
impossible to serve under him. The Allies, who as 
Protecting Powers were the guardians of the Greek 
constitution, and who, more specifically, had contracted 
obligations of honour towards M. Venizelos, were bound 
sooner or later (in the event of their victory) to remove 
King Constantine from his throne. The question was 
one of sooner or later. We had plenty of justification 
for acting ; but it was arguable that the advantages to 
be gained were not sufficient for the time being to 
warrant our taking the risks—risks whose whole burden 
would fall on the Allied armies, and in taking which 
no serious amount of military assistance could be forth- 
coming from the Venizelists. 

The matter was brought to a head by the problem 
of the Thessalian harvest. Something had to be done 
to prevent the King from impounding it for the benefit 
of the Royalist army and partisans, and so placing 
himself in a position to defy our blockade. But to 
take Thessaly from the King was scarcely easier than 
to take his throne from him, and the latter course gave 
promise, as the former did not, of a permanent and all- 
round solution. The first sign that a new move was 
impending was the Italian proclamation of a protectorate 
over Albania. This could only have taken place by 
arrangement between the Allies, and at once prompted 
speculation as to what Italy gave in exchange for it. 
The obvious guess-answer was a free hand to deal with 
King Constantine. It was known that for the last six 
months Italy’s objection to drastic policy had been a 
principal bar toone. When the Italian proclamation was 
speedily followed by the Italian occupation of Yanina, 
the guess-answer became more obvious than ever; and 
when M. Jonnart, the former Governor-General of 
Algeria, was sent to the East as High Commissioner on 
behalf of Great Britain and France, it was impossible 
not to suspect that the end had come. 

What are the Allies to do now? A great deal, so 
far as their moral prestige is concerned, depends on 
their doing the right thing. If their action were open to 
be regarded as a mere case of jobbing-out a pro-German 
Government and jobbing-in a pro-Ally one, they would 
seriously, perhaps fatally, impair the world’s confidence 
in their claim to be the champions of liberty and of small 
nations. Their policy ought to be entirely directed 
to restoring to the Greek people the power to determine 
its own course. For this there is no satisfactory method 
but that which they themselves pressed on the King 
not quite a year ago—the immediate holding of a free 


and unintimidated General Election. There ought to 
be no difficulty (M. Zaimis being a statesman with 
whom M. Venizelos could work) in temporarily re- 
uniting Greece under a Zaimis-Venizelos combination 
for the purpose of holding it. An election seems indis- 
pensable for the Venizelists in any case, because the 
existing Chamber at Athens is almost wholly anti- 
Venizelist, being the outcome of the second 1915 elec- 
tion, from which the Venizelists abstained. But the 
desirable thing is that it should lead straight to the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly. Only so can 
the questions as to what constitution Greece shall in 
future have—whether it shall rest on the guarantees 
which King Constantine had no difficulty in destroying, 
or on some stronger ones; whether the King or the 
Chamber shall have the substantial right of choosing 
the Prime Minister; whether the form of government 
shall be monarchical or republican; and whether the 
country shall join in the war orstay out of it—be decided, 
as they ought to be, by the Greek people themselves. 
By frankly admitting and acting on the necessity for 
such a decision, the Allies will appear before the world 
with clean hands, and effectively enhance their moral 
authority. 

The elevation of the King’s second son, Alexander, 
to the vacant throne ought to be a strictly provisional 
arrangement, pending the result of the elections and the 
decision of the Assembly. By formally continuing the 
monarchy, the Allies should make it clear that they do 
not preclude its abolition, but merely leave it without 
prejudice to the Greek people to decide as they think fit. 
No visible Allied interest turns on the preservation of the 
Greek Crown, especially on the head of a young man 
who is the son of King Constantine and Queen Sophia. 
In the past, however, M. Venizelos has expressed a 
preference for the monarchical form; he saved the 
dynasty in 1909, and he has since then always directed 
his objections not to the constitutional monarch, but to 
King Constantine’s attempts to make an autocracy of it. 
If that is still his point of view, and if he carries his people 
with him, it is not for the Allies to object, any more 


_than it would be for them in the contrary event to over- 


ride a Greek desire for a republic. Probably the clause in 
the Greek constitution to which Venizelist attention will 
most certainly be directed is that regarding the appoint- 
ment of Ministers. King Constantine interpreted it as 
giving him the right to choose the Ministers whom he 
liked, irrespective of whether the Chamber liked them ; 
just as the German Emperor chooses the German Imperial 
Chancellor without any regard tothe Reichstag. Asagainst 
this claim (which of course covers the vital difference 
between making Ministers responsible to the Crown and 
making them responsible to Parliament) the text of the 
existing Constitution is not as clear as it should be ; and 
the Venizelists will probably want to amend it. 
Whether Greece is ever to enter the war on our side 
should be left, like the other issues, to an unfettered 
decision by the Greek people. It would be futile, as well 
as unjustifiable, to impose arbitrarily on the whole of 
Greece the war-policy of the Salonica Government. It 
is possible, of course, that the country will come in, at 
any rate when the Allied preponderance has become 
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sufficient to deprive participation of all risk. But the 
fact must be faced that the Greeks of Old Greece are an 
exceedingly unwarlike people, and that, so far as the late 
King’s policy “ kept them out of the war,” they empha- 
tically preferred it to that of M. Venizelos. Another 
difficulty would be that the officers of the Army, includ- 
ing nearly all the higher command and the indispensable 
framework for any large military organisation, have 
been strongly Royalist and pro-German. Taking these 
points together, it seems unlikely in any event that 
Greek military participation could seriously affect the 
struggle in the Balkan theatre before the spring of 1918 
at earliest. 


THOUGHTS FOR A CONVENTION 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


politics was never more manifest than it is at 

present. There is scarcely a day passes but 
some party or organization, minute or large, meets to 
define (with desperate eagerness) its position in face of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s latest proposals. More remarkable, 
however, is the current popularity of the pamphlet as a 
medium of expression. The bookstalls all over Ireland 
are littered with the “‘ thoughts of individual Irishmen 
for a Convention.” The authors of these pamphlets 
may be mere mouthpieces of one or other of the parties, 
but they are more often persons totally unconnected 
with public life and without political ambition. These 
pages contain an exposure of the Home Rule Act, 
those contain its defence. One writer makes the sugges- 
tion that “* Ulster”’ might be induced to come under 
Home Rule if by the disenfranchisement of the Nation- 
alists Protestants were assured of a majority in the 
Irish Parliament. The next writer explains why he is 
not yet a Sinn Feiner, but how he is likely to become 
one if such and such a result does not follow from the 
Convention. A third proves, with a free expenditure of 
recriminating epithets, that if the Government had 
taken his advice of 1906 things would not have reached 
their present pass. What is singular in the work of the 
Irish political pamphleteer is the frequent combination 
of extravagant personal eccentricities and passions 
with a real grasp of the difficult financial and constitu- 
tional sides of the Home Rule question. 

The most notable and persuasive of the pamphleteers 
has been Mr. George Russell, so well known as the 
poet “* AZ.” and also as a worker in the Irish co-operative 
movement. Mr. Russell’s pamphlet consists, first, of an 
examination of the position of Unionists and Nation- 
alists; secondly, of suggestions for a compromise 
which would harmonize and retain all that is essential 
in the ideals of the three parties. Mr. George Russell 
wishes, like the majority of Irishmen, to have the 
present Home Rule Act altered so as to give Ireland 
unfettered control over taxation, customs, excise and 
trade policy. He is not, however, a separatist. The 
War Office in his scheme retains the power to recruit in 
Ireland, but military conscription should never be 
permitted except by Act of the Irish Parliament. 


T? seriousness with which Irishmen take their 





Again, if any Council of the Empire should in future 
be established, Ireland will have representatives upon 
it, but she should send no members to any but an Irish 
Parliament. This is to claim (more or less) the status 
of a Dominion which, Mr. Russell urges, will give 
Nationalists “ that power they desire to create an Irish 
civilization by self-devised and self-checked methods.” 
The idea is not a new one. It is to be found in 
another contemporary pamphlet—The Home Rule Act 
Exposed, by Mr. W. M. Murphy, who is the most 
powerful force in the. Irish commercial world, no Belfast 
man excepted—and it has constituted the staple demand 
of a great part of the provincial Press for a year or 
more. What is new is the spirit of Mr. Russell’s political 
writing. There is hardly another Irish publicist who 
could set out as he does the aims or ideals of both 
Unionists and Nationalists with such perfect fairness, 
crediting each with reason and high-mindedness. 
Of the Unionists he says :— 


While they have grown to love their country as much as 
any of Gaelic origin, and their peculiarities have been modified 
by centuries of life in Ireland and by inter-marriage, . . « 
they still retain habits, beliefs and traditions from which they 
will not part. . . . They are also convinced that no smail 
country in the present state of the world can really be inde- 
pendent, that such only exist by sufferance of their mighty 
neighbours, and must be subservient in trade policy and 
military policy to retain even a nominal freedom, and that an 
independent Ireland would by its position be a focus for the 
intrigues of powers hostile to Great Britain. 


The Nationalists (Sinn Feiners), on-the other hand, 
find that their country’s aptitudes are denied or 
obstructed under the Union :— 


Many of those who fought in the last insurrection were 
fighters not merely for a political change but were rather 
— and despairing champions of a culture. . . . They 

ish Ireland to be as much itself as Japan, and as free to 
make its own choice of political principles, its culture and 
social order, and to develop its industries unfettered by the 
trade policy of its neighbours. The mood is unconquerable, 
and while often overcome it has emerged again and again in 
Irish history, and it has perhaps more adherents to-day than 
at any period since the Act of Union. 


A person might conceivably believe that Lord 
Beresford and Mr. John MacNeill were equally devoted 
Irishmen, but it is idle to pretend that the “ idealism” 
of the Irish Unionists is reconcilable with that of the 
Irish Nationalists. So, for all his soft words to the 
former, Mr. Russell offers a compromise, which, while 
not wholly realising the Sinn Fein purpose, proposes 
an almost total abandonment by the Unionists of their 
sentimental position. Had he proposed federalism 
within the United Kingdom, *“ Home Rule all round,” 
it would be different ; but, as he knows, the Nationalists 
would reject such a solution with scorn. In Mr. Russell’s 

amphlet the Unionists have much the worst of the 
beneain so far as ideals are concerned. They would 
still have some profit from the Empire, could enlist 
in the British Army and take Government service in 
India and the Colonies ; but they abandon the cherished 
dream of turning Ireland itself into a West Britain. 
Mr. Russell hopes Unionists may make the sacrifice ; 
at bottom of his hopes, evidently, there is a belief in 
a divergence between the “idealism” of Irish Union- 
ists and their material interests. Like Mr. W. M. 
Murphy—the companionship has an ironical complexion 
—Mr. Russell holds that the larger are the powers 
conferred upon an Irish Parliament, the better it will 
be for the pockets of the Ascendancy. For what is 
there that Ulstermen could not do as efficiently in an 
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Ireland with the status and economic power of a self- 
governing dominion as they do at present ?— 

Could they not build their ships and sell them, manufacture 
and export their linens ? What do they mean when they say 
Ulster industries would be taxed ? cannot imagine any 
Trish taxation which their wildest dreams have imagined so 
heavy as the taxation which they will endure as part of the 
United Kingdom in future. . . . Ireland (after the war) will 
be much quieter, less revolutionary and less expensive to 
govern (than Great Britain). 

“I know,” says Mr. Murphy, who has convinced him- 
self that under “ Colonial ’’ Home Rule Ireland would 
be a paradise of capitalist reaction, ‘“‘ that if the Unionists 
who are at the head of the commerce and industry of 
this country are obliged to accept Home Rule they 
would muc prefer the Colonial settlement.” 

Mr. Russell’s Thoughts for a Convention were first 
printed as a series of articles in the Dublin Irish Times. 
This is a paper which, though urgent on the question of 
conscription in Ireland, represents, as far as is com- 
patible with the West British standpoint, a moderating 
influence here. The Irish Times disclaimed adhesion to 
Mr. Russell’s view, which, nevertheless, created a great 
impression on readers of the journal. It does not 
appear that Unionism in “ Ulster’’ has as yet taken 
much note of Mr, Russell’s reasoning. The Press in 
Belfast refuses to discuss the relative merit of Home 
Rule schemes. Though aware of the existence of the 
Southern movement for “ Colonial *’ self-government, 
the Ulster politicians make no comment but this: 
If the Nationalists present further demands to Great 
Britain, then the Covenanters in their turn should 
present further demands to the Nationalists and insist 
on the exclusion from the new and better Constitution of 
nine counties instead of six! Mr. Russell’s proposals, 
however, do not forbid exclusion—of a sort. He 
suggests the concession, if necessary, to the whole 
province of powers of local control such as are vested 
in the provincial governments of Canada. 

Mr. Russell’s definition of the proper lines of an 
Irish settlement is that of probably the majority of 
Nationalists and of a considerable minority of Southern 
Unionists. And yet to the published document approv- 
ing in general terms of his pamphlet no recognised 
party leader, Sinn Fein, Redmondite or Unionist, 
dared to affix his signature. The list included, on the 
one hand, a number of independent Nationalists such as 
the Archbishop of Dublin, Mr. Martyn, formerly a 
President of Sinn Fein, and Mr. Gavan Duffy, Casement’s 
solicitor ; on the other hand, a few representatives of 
the old Devolution movement, landlords like Lord 
Monteagle who have long been known for their reformist 
tendencies. Certainly the reluctance of the Redmondites 
to associate themselves with the demand for a wider 
measure of Home Rule is susceptible of explanation. 
It seems that some of them prefer the financial arrange- 
ments of the present Act, under which Great Britain 
imposes and collects the Irish taxes, but hands back a 
proportion of them to the Irish Parliament. The plan 
relieves the Parliament of responsibility and assures it 
of a safe income for distribution. Others have honest 
doubts of the feasibility of “‘ fiscal autonomy,” even if 
British statesmen were willing to concede it. All 
have a natural desire to defend a measure which is their 
own and stands for much hard work in the past against 
poets new to politics, against Mr. Murphy and other 
** factionists.” Most important, too, is the consideration 
of policy. The great point for Irishmen to exploit, 
say the supporters of the Party, is the fact that Home 


Rule is on the Statute Book. By repudiating the nature 
of that Home Rule in favour of the “ fancy ”’ Constitu- 
tions of Mr. Russell and Mr. Murphy, Nationalists in 
their argument with the British Government abandon 
the strongest of their strategic positions. 


THE WAR AND LIBERTY 
IV.—PERSONAL LIBERTY. 


HE greatest sacrifice of liberty which the war 
has imposed on the British people has been, 
of course, the establishment of conscription: 

There can be no more open invasion of personal freedom. 
To force men to fight, to forfeit their own iives, to kill 
other men, is a far graver denial of liberty than to force 
men to do work they do not wish to do, or to accept 
wages they are unwilling to take, or in any other way 
to subordinate their own will to that of others. What- 
ever may be the physical advantages of military train- 
ing, and the moral advantages of discipline—though 
a nation may be weakened by too much discipline 
as well as by too little—those who realise the high 
ultimate value to the world of the fullest measure of 
individual freedom cannot but regard it as a lamentable 
thing that the only country in Europe which had been 
able to dispense with compulsory military service, 
should now — been obliged to accept it. 

It is part of the price of being neighbour to militarist 
States. When the formidable character of this struggle 
became clear, and when it was realised that even the 
millions of men who had volunteered for the Army 
were not enough to win victory, Parliament, reluctantly, 
but by large majorities, passed the Acts enforcing 
enlistment, and the great body of the —_ accepted 
them. It is one of the virtues of British liberty that it 
knows when to limit itself. If it did not, it could not 
have survived. 

There can be no doubt that, if the State has the 
right of coercion in any matter, it is entitled, when 
the clear necessity arises, to require its members to 
undertake the duty of the soldier; it is not obliged 
merely to acquiesce if a part of them seeks to escape 
that duty and to throw it on the rest. ‘ Anyone,” to 
quote Mill’s Liberty again, “can rightfully be com- 
ge . .. to bear his fair share in the common defence.” 

t is urged, indeed, in many quarters, that the opponents 
of compulsion were converted too late ; that, in presence 
of the German danger, the sacrifice ought to have been 
made years before; and that events have proved that 
all the great political parties were wrong in not 
having inscribed general military service upon their 
programmes, and helped to carry it into effect before 
the war. Some even take it for granted that, if this 
had been done, peace would have been maintained or, 
if war had come nevertheless, a vast British Army, 
organised in advance and ready to take the field by the 
side of its Allies, would have ensured a complete victory 
after a short campaign. Foresight and preparation, it 
is said, were lacking; had Lord Roberts’ advice been 
heeded, everything would have been different. How 
far is this true ? 

In view of the growth of the German fleet and the 
aggressive attitude of German diplomacy, the British 
Navy had been increased in the ten years before the 
war with unprecedented speed. The estimates had been 
raised from £36,000,000 to £51,000,000, or 40 per cent., 
and in efficiency and power the increase had been even 
greater. It was believed that, if war came, the force 
so provided would be sufficient to hold the seas against 
any hostile fleet, and to prevent the possibility of inva- 
sion; and so, as yet, it has proved. A highly efficient 
expeditionary army of 120,000 men, equipped in every 
detail, had been prepared ; when the test came, the 
arrangements for its mobilisation and transport were 
found to work without a hitch. The imperfectly 
organised volunteers had been converted into a Terri- 
torial Army of 260,000 men; Lord Derby, speaking as 
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Secretary of State for War,* has expressed the opinion, 
in which, he said, Lord French concurred, that “ the 
Territorial Force saved the situation in 1914.” It was 
believed that, if ever real peril came upon this nation, 
its manhood would spring to arms in its defence, and 
that great forces could be recruited on the voluntary 
principle. This expectation, too, was justified by the 
event. 

It may be useful to recall the precise proposals which 
Lord Roberts made. The strength of the armies which 
he thought necessary, and which his plan of national 
military service was intended to provide, was clearly 
stated in his book Fallacies and Facts. ‘* We want, for 
oversea purposes, first of all,” he wrote, “a small 
permanently mobilised reserve, over and above the 
forces already quartered overseas in peace; secondly, 
we want an Expeditionary Force capable of mobilising 
something not far off 800,000 men and maintaining them 
in the field ; thirdly, we want a power of expansion over 
and above the 800,000, which, in the case of India, 
might perhaps be estimated at 100,000, in the case of a 
continental war, or a war for the defence of Canada, 
at 500,000 or even more. Lastly, we want another 
500,000 men for home defence. The provision for 
home defence and that for expansion would to some 
extent overlap; the need for expansion would not 
reach its height till some time after the outbreak of 
even the most serious war, and during that time addi- 
tional measures for home defence could be taken. Our 
total military requirement, then, may be summed up 
as the power to mobilise or embody a million men, of 
whom 300,000 should be immediately available over- 
sea, and to keep this million up to strength in the course 
of a war.’’t 

When the ordeal came there was, in fact, ready to send, 
and there was sent, the force of 120,000 men, which grew 
to 800,000 in a few months, and to many more than a 
million before compulsion was introduced. For home 
defence, behind the shield of the Navy, forces were 
available which proved adequate, and which, after a 
short interval, were very ample. 

No doubt, if the army first sent could have been 
larger than it was, the advantage would have been 
considerable. But in view of the vast numbers of men 
engaged and of the resources on which Germany proved 
herself able to draw, can it be seriously contended that 
an additional 180,000 men on the side of the Allies 
at the outset would have had a decisive influence on 
the fortunes of the war? It is at least as probable that 
they would have been countered by a corresponding 
increase of force on the other side at the same strategic 
points. 

Even more doubtful is the assertion, often confidently 
made, that if Britain had adopted conscription five, ten 
or twenty years ago, Germany would have kept the 
peace. It is no doubt possible that the fear of an 
additional enemy of formidable strength would have 
changed her policy. But it is also possible, and in view 
of the spirit that is found to have animated her rulers it 
may be regarded as more likely that she would only 
have struck the sooner. Seeing in the adoption of 
conscription in this country a menace to the success of 
her plans, she might not have abandoned, she might 
merely have expedited, her contemplated action. 

Or, maybe, she would have altered the direction of 
her diplomacy. The United Kingdom, possessing 
not only a supreme fleet and the largest financial 
resources of any European State, but also a considerable 
Army, organised for large and rapid expansion, would 
have been an object of disquiet to others besides Ger- 


* January 26th, 1917. 
+ Fallacies and Facts, published in 1911, p. 184. 


many. ‘‘ He who makes many afraid of him has him- 
self many to fear.” Britain might have found in 
Europe a less widespread good-will. In a different 
atmosphere there might have been different inter- 
national groupings, with other, and perhaps less favour- 
able, results. 

At home, in view of the traditions of the people, 
conscription could have been established, if at all, 
only in the face of bitter opposition, A vehement anti- 
militarist propaganda would have been maintained ; 
the war, if it came, would have been denounced as the 
natural consequence of the policy that had been 
adopted ; and, instead of a nation united and enthusi- 
astic, Britain would have entered the great conflict 
with a larger Army indeed, but with divided counsels, 
and, as a consequence, in a less valiant spirit. al 

But all this belongs to the region of what a satirist 
has called “‘ Hypothetics—the science of that which 
might have happened but did not.” This only may be 
considered tolerably certain, that the theory that one 
important factor in the sequence of events could have 
been altered and everything else have remained the 
same, must be wrong. To suppose that, if conscription 
had been established in the United Kingdom, the 
groups of Powers would have been arranged as they 
were, that the war would have come when it did, that 
the German armies would have been distributed as they 
were found to be, and that the only thing different 
would have been the presence of a great British army in 
Belgium which would have stopped the first German 
rush and have secured an early victory—this at least 
is not a supposition which any thoughtful man can 
accept. 

Instead of the possibilities of the past, it would be 
more useful to consider, with regard to compulsory 
military service, the requirements of the future. But 
for this the materials are still lacking. Writing at a 
moment when peace is not yet in sight, and when no 
man can tell what arrangements it may bring for 
limiting armaments or preventing war, it would be 
sremature to express a view. It is to be expected, 
indeed, that after the war there will be found in this 
country, on the one hand, a widespread desire to be rid 
of compulsion and to get back to freedom; on the 
other hand a determination, not less widespread, to 
adopt whatever system of defence is really needed for 
security. The means of reconciling these two tenden- 
cies, or, if they cannot be reconciled, the choice between 
them, must depend upon the conditions of a time which 
has not yet come. 


The presence of a large German and Austro-Hungarian 
population in the United Kingdom involved further 
restrictions on personal liberty. It was found necessary 
to intern a great number, to repatriate others, to require 
many to remove from coastal districts in which they 
lived. It was found necessary, also, to intern a com- 
paratively small number of British subjects, naturalised 
or native-born, whose disloyalty made them dangerous 
to the State. 

The Defence of the Realm Act provided that “ His 
Majesty in Council has power, during the continuance 
of the present war, to issue regulations securing the 
public safety and the defence of the realm.” Under this 
authority a regulation was made, No. 14 B, empowering 
the Home Secretary to order the internment of any 
— “of hostile origin or associations ” in whose case 
1e considered it expedient to do so for the sake of the 
public safety or the defence of the realm. Each case 
was to be considered by an Advisory Committee, which, 
when constituted, consisted of two Judges of the High 
Court and four Members of Parliament; but the final 
decision rested with the Secretary of State. 
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This procedure was keenly challenged, in Parliament, 
in the Press and in the Courts. It was challenged on 
two grounds. It was urged, first, that no British 
subject ought to be deprived of his liberty, except by 
order of a judicial authority after a fair trial in a Court of 
Law. It was urged, secondly, that if in exceptional 
circumstances the power to imprison without trial was 
to be conferred upon the Executive, this ought to be 
done by the express terms of an Act of Parliament, 
and not by an administrative regulation based upon 
general words in a statute which had been passed with 
no such application in view. The names of Magna 
Carta, the Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of Rights, 
were invoked. The action of the Government was 
denounced as a subversion of the fundamental rights of 
the British subject. 

The persons interned under Regulation 14 B were all 
persons who, in the opinion both of the Secretary of 
State and of the Advisory Committee, could not safely 
be left at large. They were known to be disloyal, but 
they had done no act which could be made the subject of 
a charge in a Court of Law. If such a man were of 
xerman nationality, he could be sent into internment 
under the Common Law powers possessed by the 
Executive in time of war. But if he had been natu- 
ralised in Great Britain, however little he might have 
changed his sentiments, or if he were a British-born 
subject, however notorious might be his willingness to 
serve German interests in any opportunity that might 
arise, such a man, but for this regulation, could not be 
touched. He must be left free to carry on any machina- 
tions in which he might care to engage. The Govern- 
ment, in such cases, would have had no power to forestall 
espionage or to prevent outrage. It would have been 
limited to the detection, if detection were possible, of 
the authors of damage after they had done their work, 
and to securing their punishment in the rare cases in 
which their offence could be proved. In view of the 
methods adopted by Germany in the conduct of war, 
in view of the series of outrages committed, at munition 
works and elsewhere, in the United States and Canada, in 
view of the known attempts to maintain a system of 
espionage by German agents of all nationalities, it would 
have been most dangerous to limit the Executive, where 
the suspects were British subjects, to only two courses, 
either to prove a definite charge by legal evidence or 
else to leave at liberty. It was essential to allow a 
third alternative: to detain, after full and impartial 
examination, for security’s sake. 

On many occasions of national danger—eleven times 
in Great Britain and eight times in Ireland—Parliament 
has given the Executive unrestricted power of im- 
prisonment without trial by suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act. This is a far more drastic measure than 
the one adopted. It would not have been limited in its 
application to persons of hostile origin or associations, 
but would have brought within its net every British 
subject without distinction. It would not have in- 
cluded the requirement of an impartial review of each 
case by an authoritative committee. 

A power such as that which was conferred was 
indispensable. It would have been better perhaps if it 
had been conferred by the explicit terms of a statute. 
Whether the general words of the Defence of the Realm 
Act did in fact authorise a regulation so wide in its 
scope as No. 14B was a point of law to be settled by 
the Courts. And it was so settled. Test cases were 
tried in the High Court, in the Court of Appeal, and in 
the House of Lords. Fifteen Judges expressed their 
opinion, and fourteen found in favour of the validity 
of the regulation. The judiciary itself has upheld a 
measure attacked in the name of the prerogative of 
the Law. 


A drastic code of regulations has been enforced to pre- 
vent trading with the enemy. There have been innumer- 
able Executive acts, overriding liberty in a score of ways: 
taking possession of land, buildings, plant, commodities, 
securities ; forbidding the manufacture of this and 
requiring the manufacture of that ; restricting imports, 
fixing prices, limiting consumption. In normal times 
they would be intolerable. But they are no more a 
precedent for,normal times than would be the rules 
imposed by a’ military governor upon the inhabitants 
of a besieged town. Experience may indeed lead to the 
retention of some small portion of these regulations. 
Before the war, restrictions on the conditions of sale of 
liquor, on the hours of opening shops, on the immigra- 
tion of aliens, formed part of our ordinary law, and 
Parliament may think well, by fresh legislation, to con- 
tinue some part of the new restrictions under these heads, 
and possibly under some others. But when the warends 
the emergency laws end with it. The Defence of the 
Realm Acts, with all their prolific offspring of Orders in 
Council and Regulations, will disappear into the limbo 
of forgotten things, to the profound relief of a long- 
suffering nation. HERBERT SAMUEL. 


ON A REPORT 


HERE was a curious report about Mr. Lloyd 
George in the papers the other day. It 
was said that, being told in advance of the 
monstrous earthquake that was to announce the begin- 
ning of the Battle of Messines, he left word that he 
was to be wakened at three in the morning in order that 
he might hear the explosion. The story was immedi- 
ately contradicted, and most people were relieved or 
disappointed, according to whether they liked or dis- 
liked Mr. Lloyd George. The malicious had read the 
story with pleasure. They said: “How like him 
that is!” The benevolent were without a retort. 
Everyone agreed in condemning Mr. Lloyd George for 
doing what he had not done after all. The anecdote 
seemed to contain in it something subversive of the 
national dignity. 

This is all the more curious because scarcely a person 
among those who condemned Mr. Lloyd George's 
supposititious early rising but would have sat up all 
night in similar circumstances to hear an explosion that 
would be remembered in history. There is in all of us 
a passion for getting into touch with great events. 
We like to have seen something, to have heard some- 
thing, to have touched something, that makes us 
partners in anything memorable. How melancholy 
were those Londoners who had not seen the Zeppelin on 
the night of the first raid! On the occasion of suc- 
ceeding raids, many people were so eager to make them- 
selves a part of talked-of events that they duped them- 
selves into seeing a Zeppelin in every oval of light 
cast by a searchlight on acloud. Greengrocers especially 
were given to these multitudinous spectacles. They 
gave themselves away by making raids last hours and 
hours. They revealed both their error and their trade 
by saying that the Zeppelin looked like a vegetable 
marrow. As a matter of fact, there is nothing very 
glorious in having seen a Zeppelin. The chief pleasure 
of seeing a Zeppelin is in not having missed it. It 
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is as though all of us were running a race of experiences, 
and we could not endure anyone to get an experience 
ahead of us. We hate to be crowed over. Our passion 
for experiences rises less from the love of experiences for 
their own sake than from the determination not to be 
crowed over by other people. We like to be the first 
to crow. Many people in England have been lately 
boasting that they have heard the roar of the guns in 
France. They become indignant if it is suggested that 
the sound comes from an artillery practice nearer 
home. They regard one sullenly as if one were trying 
to rob them of an experience that makes them an inch 
taller than their fellows. The stay-at-home, having 
heard even in his fancy the sound of the guns in Flanders, 
has a sense of being initiated into the war as he had 
not been before. He belongs to a new community 
henceforth—the community of those who have assisted, 
be it only with their ears, at one of the greatest battles 
in history. Thirty or forty years hence he will be 
welcomed as a romantic figure—or shunned as a bore— 
by schoolboys simply because he is able to say that on 
calm days when a gentle wind came from the east the 
air of the Sussex coast used to quake with the echo 
of a thousand guns at the Battle of Arras and the 
Battle of Messines. He will describe the sound as being 
like distant thunder or drums, or the upsetting of cart- 
loads of turnips hour after hour, or anything else he can 
think of. As he grows older, the faint boom of the guns 
will grow ever more vivid in his imagination until in the 
end he will walk the earth like a man who led his regiment 
over the top in the great war. 

And yet the great events themselves are unimpressive 
enough. They do not as a rule make us other than we 
were before we participated in them. They are in a 
sense too big for our comprehension. For this reason 
they are, like eternity, indescribable. Few of the great 
books have been written by men about great events in 
which they have played a part. Charles Lamb did not 
write about the spirit of England in the Napoleonic 
Wars. He preferred to describe his sensations as he 
looked into the shop windows or when he received a 
present of a sucking-pig from a relation. It is little 
events of this kind that mean most to us. These are 
life: the great events are extras. We heard someone 
remark the other day that it was a great pity Mr. 
Conrad did not go to the Front in order to describe the 
terror and tremendousness of war. We doubt, however, 
whether Mr. Conrad could make a book about the war 
that would rank with his best. How could he find a 
storm of words, of sentences full of violence, which 
would leave one with the impression that war is a 
catastrophe a million times more terrible than the 
tempest in Typhoon? There are no resources in 
language to express this orgy of mutilation and madness, 
this precipitation upon little men of the dooms of the 
Day of Judgment. It may be doubted whether there 


are resources even in the human senses to take in more 
than a tiny piece of this earth-shaking terror. Soldiers 
tell us that, when they plunge into the horrors of a 
charge, they lose all sensations of fear. Nature exalts 
them into a new experience, and in doing so removes 
them from experiencing in their senses a thousand 
horrors that none the less exist all around them. The 


artist who would describe war as it really is would have 
to remain sufficiently sensitive to experience all the 
agonies of it from moment to moment, and at the same 
time sufficiently cool of intellect to observe every fact 
of his experience as well as every circumstance of omni- 
present disaster. Perhaps, if war became the normal 
state of the world for a generation, men would discover 
some means of passing on word to a more peaceful 
posterity as to what exactly it was like. One cannot 
help feeling that so far no one has ever described it. 
The men who have gone through wars can tell us little 
more than civilians like Stephen Crane in The Red 
Badge of Courage. Great events have left them numb 
and dumb. 

It is the same more or less with all public, as com- 
pared with private, events. Public events are things 
to be written about by journalists. They do not come 
home to our business and bosoms. They do not engage 
the affections which are the best part of our lives. One 
realises this when one thinks of the pictures painted, 
and the descriptions written, of coronation scenes. 
One hardly ever feels that the coronation has been in the 
nature of a real experience to the painter or writer. 
He may have thought at the time that it was one of the 
events of his life, but it did not really mean as much to 
him as the smell from the lilac-bush in his garden. 
This makes him disinterestedly happy: that merely 
flatters him with a feeling that he is being allowed to 
take part in the pageant of history. We remember 
how proud we felt, in our childhood, on being taken to 
see the Duke of Clarence laying the foundation-stone of 
a rather ugly bridge. But we were proud only because 
the town was in a flutter and everybody made a great 
event of it. It seemed a historic occasion then, but 
one got no intimate happiness from it such as one got 
from being allowed to feed a calf out of a bucket on one’s 
visit to a farm. The memories of childhood are full of 
relations, and animals, and fields, and fruit-gardens. 
They are little concerned with the great men one has 
seen or the great events one has lived through. Hence 
we teach ourselves not to envy the man who has been 
through wars and talked with kings and statesmen and 
been present in towns destroyed by earthquake. We 
resign ourselves easily to modester fare. People from 
the far ends of the provinces sometimes talk as though 
it must be extraordinarily interesting to live in London 
in war-time, what with air raids, and the coming and 
going of soldiers, and its nearness to the fighting-line. 
They feel they are missing something if they do not see 
it in such historic circumstances. Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
in one of the essays in Cloud and Silver, relates an 
anecdote which we commend to all those who envy 
people who live in London in these unusual days :- 

Sam Lewis, the money-lender, was, at Monte Carlo, a regular 
habitué of the Casino. One day he bade everyone farewell. 
“*I shan’t see you for a fortnight or so,” he said, “I’m off to 
Rome.” “Rome?” they enquired, in astonishment. “ Yes, 
I’m told it’s wonderful.” Two or three nights later he was 
back in his seat at the gambling-table. “But what about 
Rome ?™ his friends asked. ‘* You can ‘ave Rome,” said Sam. 
To all those who are jealous of our life in war-time 
London we would say with equal heartiness: “ You 
can ‘ave London.” We would not perhaps say it quite 
sincerely. We would not in some ways like to have 
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entirely missed London. But there is really nothing 
in it except more tedium and less bread than usual. 
We fancy a truly philosophical man would be strangely 
indifferent to war-time phenomena except in so far as 
his idealism or duty compelled him to take part in the 
business. We do not suggest that he would remain 
au dessus de la mélée in a cynical indifference, but that 
he would not force himself into the porches of 
war from vulgar curiosity. He would remain curious 
about nightingales and bees and mathematics. He 
would prefer to hear the overture to The Magic Flute 
beyond the report of the loudest explosion that the 
human race could contrive. He would live as normally 
as he could, and he would do this, whether he were in a 
Surrey garden or in the trenches. The men in the 
trenches long for the return of peace, not altogether 
because of the perils of war, but because the things they 
used to have to do in peace-time were much less dull 
than the things they have to do in war-time. They 
have no taste for the noise of explosions. They know 
that their whole being does not respond to such things 
as it does to the murmur of quiet waters flowing over 
stones or even to the harsh voice of a corncrake. The 
loudest explosion is at best a sort of fatal accident; 
the appeal is entirely sensational. One cannot help 
envying other people their sensational experiences, 
but it is foolish to do so. No experience that does not 
belong to the heart and the imagination, as the preachers 
would say, is worth losing an hour’s peace of mind over. 
Still, we wish we had heard that bang. If only some- 
one had warned us, we should certainly have got up 
at three o’clock in the morning to listen. 


a time when the purely utilitarian applications 


THE REALITY OF ATOMS 
of physical science occupy, not unreasonably, 


A 
a chief place in men’s minds, it is well to 


turn aside occasionally to the contemplation of other 
aspects of science and to consider some of the triumphs 
which have been won in the domain of pure knowledge. 
The man of science is no mere dealer in “ cold facts,” 
no mere gatherer of stones by the wayside of life; 
but he seeks also, by the divine gift of an intuitive 
intelligence, “to explain the complications of the 
visible in terms of invisible simplicity.” It was to 
such intuitive intelligence that we owe the Atomic 
Theory, put forward by the Manchester schoolmaster, 
John Dalton, in the early years of last century—a 
theory which recently formed the theme of the 
Presidential Address to the Chemical Society. Although 
the march of knowledge has carried us far from the 
point where Dalton stood, the theory which he pro- 
pounded still remains the essential basis of modern 
— science. 

rom the earliest dawn of thought men’s minds 
have been busied with the question of the constitution 
of matter; and throughout all time one has had 
to decide between the two alternatives of continuity 
and discontinuity. With the speculations of the ancient 
Greek philosophers (grand and comprehensive as they 
often were), with the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
four elements (based on the Empedoclean conception 
of a continuous primordial matter), or with the Atomic 
Theory of Leucippus and Democritus,—we need not 
longer delay. They helped but little, if at all, towards 


the explanation and co-ordination of the facts of science. 
However much the idea of continuity appealed to the 
older thinkers, in modern times it has come to be 
recognised that “‘ the notion of continuity is the result 
of an arbitrary limitation of our attention to a part 
only of the data of experience.” The further we extend 
our investigations, the more refined and powerful the 
instruments we employ, the more does the coarse- 
grainedness of matter become evident. Apart from 
the conception of discontinuity the atomic theory of 
Dalton had nothing in common with the ancient 
hilosophy so admirably expounded by Lucretius. 

n the older theory the atoms were all regarded as 
consisting of the same primordial material, although 
differing in size and shape; but to Dalton the atoms 
differed in their nature. In the case of any particular 
element, the atoms were assumed to be all exactly alike 
in their properties, including their mass, but they 
differed from the atoms of any other element. At 
first no distinction was made between the smallest 
particle of an element and the smallest particle of a 
compound, and a certain amount of difficulty and 
confusion was thereby caused, for it is clear that, al- 
though we may regard the atom of an element as in- 
divisible, the atom of a compound must be — of 
being broken up into the atoms of its component elements. 
A new name was therefore introduced by the Italian 
chemist Avogadro, who called the smallest particle of a 
compound a molecule, and for the advance of chemical 
science this new conception has been of inestimable 
value. 

The theory of Dalton, we have seen, postulated de- 
finite properties for the atoms of the elements, and 
consequently the atom of an element must have a 
definite mass or weight ; and the determination, not of 
the absolute mass but of the relative masses or weights 
of the atoms, became one of the main preoccupations 
of chemists in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and still forms the subject of exact investigation. It 
was, in fact, just because Dalton’s theory was capable 
of quantitative expression in terms of the relative 
weights of the atoms of the different elements that it 
was possible for the hypothesis of the atomic constitution 
of matter to become for science the invisible simplicity 
behind the complications of the visible. But is it any- 
thing more then an hypothesis, useful but not neces- 
sarily representing actual fact? Recent discoveries 
in science allow us now to answer this question with 
confidence. They have, from several different directions, 
contributed towards establishing the atomic hypothesis 
in a position of unassailable strength, and have furnished 
a proof of the real and actual existence of atoms or 
discrete particles as constituting the fundamental basis 
of matter. Only a few of these proofs can be indicated 
here, but a clear account of the evidence accumulated 
in support of the real existence of discrete particles has 
recently been published by one whose work has greatly 
advanced our knowledge of this subject.* 

The phenomena of diffusion, more especially in gases, 
led to the conclusion that the particles or molecules of 
which matter was assumed to be constituted are not 
in a state of rest. In the case of a gas, these molecules 
are regarded as being in a state of constant and tumul- 
tuous commotion, which is not entirely subdued even 
when the gas is condensed to the liquid, or frozen to the 
solid state. That, at least, is the picture of matter which 
presented itself to the inner vision of a genius like 
Clerk Maxwell, and which forms the basis of what is 
known as the kinetic theory, a theory which was de- 
veloped by applying to these still hypothetical mole- 
cules the fms | laws of mechanics. In this way it 

* Atoms. By Jean Perrin. ‘Translated by "D. Li. Hammick. 
Constable. 6s. net. 
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became possible, on the basis of experimental data, 
to calculate not only the absolute mass of the 
molecule—the hydrogen molecule weighs about three 
quadrillionths (million million million millionths) of a 

ramme—but also its dimensions (approximately one 
hundred millionth of an inch in diameter), and the 
speed of its movement (several hundred yards per 
second); and the agreement between the values de- 
rived from the different kinds of measurement cannot 
but excite our admiration. And yet the theory cannot 
carry complete conviction, by reason of the number of 
hypotheses which it involves; and so there have not 
been wanting some who refused to accept the objective 
reality of molecules. And yet, even in 1827, these mole- 
cules had, all unknown to their observers, made their 
presence manifest by the effects which they produced. 
In that year the botanist, Brown, observed that when 
suspensions of pollen grains were examined under the 
microscope the particles were seen to be in rapid motion, 
vibrating, rotating, moving along a zigzag path, sinking, 
rising—perpetually in motion. In this so-called Brownian 
movement—observed long ago by Buffon and Spallan- 
zani, who saw in it a manifestation of life—we see, not, 
it is true, the molecules themselves, but the effects 
of the incessant bombardment of the coarser particles 
of the suspension by the molecules of the liquid. When 
one applies to the suspension the law of the equipartition 
of energy, it follows that, in a condition of equilibrium, 
the kinetic energy of the relatively coarse particles 
will be the same as that of the molecules of the liquid. 
We have, then, in the Brownian movement ation = a 
magnified picture, as it were, of molecular movement ; 
and if this is so, then the magnitudes calculated from 
these comparatively coarse suspensions should be the same 
as those calculated according to the molecular kinetic 
hypothesis. This conclusion has been tested in various 
ways, more especially by the French physicist, Jean 
Perrin, and has been found to be correct. 

As a result of the combined action of gravity and of 
the kinetic energy of the molecules, the molecules in a 
column of gas are more crowded together at the bottom 
of the column than at the top, in accordance with the 
law that when the distances from the bottom increase 
in arithmetical progression the concentration of the 
particles diminishes in geometrical progression. By 
counting the number of particles at different levels of a 
column of a fine suspension of gamboge in water, 
Perrin found that the distribution of the particles 
accurately obeyed the same law. These particles in 
Brownian movement, therefore, behave exactly as the 
molecules of a gas would behave according to the 
kinetic theory; and in a number of other ways also 
the suspensions of particles which can be seen behave in 
exact concordance with the laws which have been 
deduced for invisible particles. Our belief in the actual 
existence of these particles is thereby greatly strength- 


‘ened. The extension of our limits of vision, also, which the 


invention of the ultramicroscope has made possible, 
has disclosed the existence of particles in what hitherto had 
appeared, even under the most powerful magnification, 
to be homogeneous matter ; and he this means particles 
not greatly exceeding in dimensions those of the mole- 
cules have been detected. The smaller the particles 
the more lively is their motion, so that we can scarcely 
hesitate to believe that in the rapid, darting motions of 
the ultramicroscopic particles we have made manifest 
to us something of the extraordinary stir and com- 
motion which is going on in that world of molecules 
which is beyond the power of our direct observation. 
But the grained or discontinuous structure of matter 
has been still more clearly demonstrated in the recent 
<a work on radio-activity. The phosphorescent light 
emit by certain materials, when bombarded by the 











a-rays emitted by radio-active substances was found by Sir 
William Crookes to be resolved, when examined by a 
magnifying glass, into separate scintillations or points 
of light, cack of the star-like points of lights marking 
the mmpact of a projectile; and in the spinthariscope, 
invented by Sir Wil iam Crookes, one is enabled to see 
the individual effect of a single atom. But these a-rays, 
as Sir Ernest Rutherford most definitely has shown, are 
positively charged atoms of helium, which he has even 
succeeded in counting, and the atomic structure of 
this gas is thereby demonstrated. 

Whether we calculate the fundamental molecular 
magnitudes from the viscosity of gases; from the 
Brownian movement of fine, but visible, particles ; from 
the phenomena of radio-activity; or from the blue 
colour of the sky, by which also the discontinuous 
structure of matter is made manifest, the same results 
are obtained, and the real existence of molecules is 
thereby established with a probability amounting to a 
certainty. But while we can regard the atomic constitu- 
tion of matter as established beyond any reasonable 
doubt, yet, in the words of Professor Perrin: “ Atoms 
are no longer eternal indivisible entities, setting a limit 
to the possible by their irreducible simplicity;  in- 
conceivably minute though they be, we are beginning to 
see in them a vast host of new worlds. . . . Nature 
reveals the same wide grandeur in the atom and the 
nebula, and each new aid to knowledge shows her 
vaster and more diverse, more fruitful and more 
unexpected, and, above all, unfathomably immense.” 

ALEX. FInDLay. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE equation was never more complex and, as the 

I military experts with a passion for detachment 
say, “interesting,” than it is to-day. Kleven 

million potential soldiers registered in the land once ruled 
by Mr. Matt. A courtesy captain of the name of Tupper 
dictating to the strong, silent British War Cabinet, who may 
and who may not leave these shores. The submarine 
campaign nasty without being fatal. The Summer Push 
beginning even more brilliantly than the Spring Push began. 
Extreme mystery brooding over the Salonica front, the 
Roumanian front, the Gaza front. The Mesopotamia front 
stewing in heat. Extreme dissatisfaction, amounting here 
and there to disaffection, throughout the country, as a 
result of Government labour-bungling, intensified by War 
Office medical cruelty and stupidity, intensified by food- 
prices and food-profiteering. And the great Russian factor, 
which certainly shows little sign of simplifying itself! It 
is a tribute to the vigour of a personality that, amid the 
collisions of these common phenomena, the figure of Winston 
Churchill should have remained in the foreground of atten- 
tion in places where they rule. Was Mr. Churchill to return 
to power or not ? That has been among the prime questions 
of the week. Last week, of course, the Churchillites were 
sure of his triumph, which was reported in the most respect- 
able of all newspapers as an accomplished fact. One may 
say that if Mr. Lloyd George had had his will Mr. Churchill 
would now be within the Government. Mr, Lloyd George, 
strictly for the purposes of the present crisis, and not as a 
matter of fundamental principle, was a Churchillite. But 
there were obstacles, or rather there was an obstacle, which, 
although similar obstacles have scldom stood in the way of 
governments, did this time effectively obstruct and will 
probably for a period continue to obstruct. I venture the 
opinion, however, that Mr. Churchill will not permanently 
be kept out of important office. Mr. Churchill thinks 
night and day of ed pe future. He is a politician who 
is utterly determined to rise, just as Mr. Lloyd George was 


determined to rise seven months ago. His egotism is 
enormous. It often fills the whole landscape—a super- 
Dreadnought on the stocks. But Mr. Churchill has more 
brains, and a far greater gift of application, than Mr. Lloyd 
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George. The Dardanelles affair has not seriously damaged 
him ; at any rate it has damaged him less than the Marconi 
affair damaged Mr. Lloyd George. There can be no real 
doubt that Mr. Lloyd George feels the need of just such 
support as Mr. Churchill could give him. The War Cabinet 
is no tower of strength~even assuming Mr. Barnes to be 
an adequate substitute for the brilliant and forcible individu- 
ality of Mr. Henderson, whose commanding influence at 
Petrograd ought to be a wonder to all beholders. No! 
The weakness of the War Cabinet lies not in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s sub-pawn, but in the strong, silent element, which, 
according to reliable accounts, is showing all its old crass 
inability to envisage realities. As the Prime Minister is a 
dab hand at envisaging realities, his distress may be imagined. 
If the strong, silent element had as much faith in the British 
ideal as it demonstrably has had in the Teutonic ideal, the 
trouble might be eased. 
* ok % 


Last week I spoke of unconvincing verbiage sent over 
by correspondents on the Western Front, probably under 
official inspiration. In order to avoid misunderstanding 
I ought to say that the paragraph was in print before the 
first news of the Messines battle reached London, and that 
it had no reference whatever to the Messines battle, which 
was described with unusual skill and sobriety—particularly 
at first. After a few days we began to get the usual stories 
about Tommies being jealous of other Tommies who got 
more fighting than they did. I have met a good few 
Tommies and their officers in my time, but I never yet met 
a Tommy or an officer who exhibited this kind of jealousy. 
We also got a perfect example of what I call “ tendacious 
war-correspondence.” It was from the “ P.A.,” and here is the 
gist of it. I quote :—“ I observe that there is a disposition 
to make a good deal of feats alleged to have been achieved 
by our new-pattern Tanks in the battle of Thursday last... . 
Their business is to support the infantry, but the infantry 
did not much need support in their advance over the fire- 
ravished ground, and it is very much against the taste of the 
gallant ‘ heavy brigade ’ who man the Tanks to be credited 
with a larger share in the victory than they had been called 
upon to bear.” Why tiy to take back the praise which was 
originally given ? Why pretend that soldiers prefer their 
reward of laudation to be weighed out in grains with chemical 
exactitude, and that a grain overweight inconveniences 
their good taste ?_ Until the correspondent comes along and 
states positively that he received no suggestion of any kind 
from Staff emissaries, I shall continue to bear prominently 
in mind that there is a pro-Tank party and a pro-cavalry 
party in high military circles, and that they differ . . . I will 
leave it at that. 

* * * 

With reference to my paragraph last week criticising the 
copper sulphate advertisement (which had a semi-official 
air) of the Mond Nickel Company, it has now come to my 
knowledge that in the manufacture of copper sulphate the 
Ministry of Munitions gives unrestricted facilities to the 
Mond Nickel Company, and restricts all other manufac- 
turers, of whom there are eight or ten. The Board of 
Agriculture is causing to be made in Widnes a potato- 
spraying mixture from copper sulphate manufactured by 
the Mond Nickel Company at Swansea. Now, Widnes 
happens to be one of the two chief homes of copper sulphate 
(St. Helens is the other); and thus, while — sulphate 
we is lying idle at Widnes, the overworked railways are 

eing still further strained in order to carry —— sulphate 
from Swansea to Widnes. Further, the non-Mond makers 
cannot even obtain permits for the bags in which the spraying 
mixture must be packed. True, the arm of coincidence is 
very long. Nevertheless, it cannot be demed that Sir Alfred 
Mond is in the Government, while the other makers are not 
in the Government. Sir Alfred Mond is, of couse, raised 
sky-high above suspicion, but it is bad for the prestige of 
any government that coincidences of this kind should border 
on the marvellous. I am informed on first-class authority 
that injustices similar to the foregoing have mightily in- 
creased under the present Government. 

* * * 


The artistic aspect of Sir Thomas Beecham’s very agreeable 





grand opera season at Drury Lane is dealt with elsewhere in 
this issue. Within my province is the social aspect. A 
phenomenon that cannot hee escaped the notice of the less 
gaudy elements of the audience is the presence on the 
principal nights of hordes of persons whose notorious faces 
are the innocent joy of readers of The Tatler and The Sketch. 
These hordes occupy boxes, usually many boxes, and I see 
no reason why they should not. But they all know each 
other; indeed, they are apparently all bosom friends. 
And they seem all to suffer from an uncontrollable desire 
to impart their sensations to each other at the earliest 
possible moments. No sooner does the curtain begin to 
fall on an act than they rush out to impart sensations, and 
they keep on imparting sensations until the curtain has 
been lifted for a minute or two on the next act, when the 
doors of boxes fly open, waves of babble sweep across the 
auditorium (for they have not finished imparting sensations), 
and gradually they settle down with nods and smiles and 
glances of mutual esteem into comparative silence. Further, 
they have, doubtless quite unconsciously, the airof owning 
the entire enterprise. It is understood that the more 
prominent among them are “ supporters” of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. If, indeed, this is so, f look forward to the time 
when Sir Thomas will no longer need such supporters. To 
judge from the size of the audiences, that time has already 
arrived. Sir Thomas’s season at Manchester was an immense 
success. In his witty valedictory speech there he said that 
though Manchester was the last place at which he would have 
expected miracles, a miracle had happened in Manchester. 
SaRDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE TEMPER OF THE WORKSHOP 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
Sin,—This is not the first article in which you have dealt 
with this question, and, while no doubt it gives a correct presen- 
tation of the case for the men, you repeat most of the old mis- 
statements by which it is sought to bolster this case up. Your 
paper appeals to people of whom few know anything about the 
conditions prevailing in the engineering workshops, and therefore 
it is necessary that someone should make an attempt to redress 
the balance even if he be not at all well qualified for the task. 

In the first place the picture your contributor draws of the 
“exemplary forbearance” and patriotism of the engineering 
workmen needs to be supplemented by noting that he is supported 
in his “ constancy ” by exemption from Military Service and an 
unprecedented high wage. The details of the annoyances felt by 
the workmen are true enough, but they again should be filled in a 
little with some points of the other side. When a manager is 
being badgered to death for urgent delivery of war material, how 
on earth is he to show a beautiful patience while men come to 
quarrel whether this is “ platers’ work,” or that is “ fitters’ 
work,” when the old game of * ca’canny ” and trade unions’ re- 
striction of output is still played as if no promise had ever been 
made to drop them ? These things do not go well in writing, but 
if some of your readers, sympathetic though they may be to 
labour, could see for themselves the perfectly ridiculous quibbles 
by which some workmen try to keep output down and prices up, 
they would laugh first and weep afterwards. 

Then, again, it should be remembered that the bullying foreman 
complained of is generally earning less than the men with whom 
he deals, and that the foreman is responsible for the output and 
the workman is not. 

But a more serious point, which shows up clearly in your 
article, is that the men are not to be “ grabbed by the War 
Office.” What does this mean in plain English ? Does it mean 
that, whereas other citizens are bound to take their stand in the 
line of battle, the engineering workman is to be exempt, not 
because his labour is necessary to the safety of the nation, but 
simply because chance threw him into the engineering trade ? Is 
he to levy blackmail on the nation in danger? He is to have 
exemption from Military Service ; he is to submit to no discipline 
in the works ; he is to dictate his own piecework prices ; he is to 
say whether the machinery is to be manned by this or that class 
of labour, or—he will hold up the output of munitions and let the 
enemy in. And for the moment there is no help for it; he can 
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take this stand, but we need not, to keep him in humour, accept his 
version of the story without some qualification. 

There is a way out of the present maze, and a number of 
employers have long ago intreduced a system in which the rates 
are fixed at a conference between the men’s representatives and 
the management, and in at least one case known to us personally 
it works very smoothly indeed. Two or more good workmen are 
put on to do the new job; the average of their time is called 
bogey time, and a percentage is added to it, by agreement, to 
determine the time to be allowed as a basis for the piecework 
price. Prices so fixed are never altered until] a new process is 
introduced, and then the rate is fixed again by the same procedure. 
There is no doubt whatever that this procedure contains the 
germs of the settlement of this part of the question. Many more 
details, of course, have to be filled in and the whole system of 
works management must be revived to make the men responsible 
as far as possible for their own discipline. 

In the meantime it is very necessary to search out the exact 
truth with the greatest of care, because inaccurate statements are 
responsible for nearly all of the present troubles. We accuse your 
contributor of gross, and probably deliberate, inaccuracy of 
statement.—Yours faithfully, 

June 12th. Two SHELLS. 

[We are sorry that we should be accused of “ gross, and probably 
deliberate, inaccuracy ’’: but we fail to observe in our corre- 
spondents’ letter any particular refutation which would support 
this general charge. We have certainly never taken the line 
that all employers are wolves and all workmen lambs, and we 
do not doubt for a moment that there are workmen who behave 
in a foolish and unpatriotic way; but our contentions as to 
the workmen’s main discontents remain unanswered. The 
controversy about combing-out is not based upon a supposition 
that engineers should be a favoured race of men, but upon the 
fact that the Government deliberately gave the engineers a pledge 
which it is now deliberately breaking.—Ep. N.S.] 


LIBERTY IN WAR TIME 


To the Editor of Tuk New StaTesMAn, 

Sm,—The reappearance of Mr. Herbert Samuel, the ex-Home 
Secretary, as an exponent of the need for maintaining the prin- 
ciples of freedom of discussion in time of war, coupled with the 
assertion that his administration did nothing contrary to such 
principles, properly understood, is one of the most surprising 
incidents of the political history of Britain in war time. But Mr. 
Herbert Samuel’s recollection has failed him in connection with 
the Trafalgar Square “* Stop the War ” demonstration, which had 
been arranged for Easter Sunday, 1916. The authorities, acting 
under his control, prohibited the meeting under the Defence of 
the Realm Regulations, and then proceeded to arrest the two 
principal speakers under the Military Service Act—namely, Mr. 
Scott Duckers and the signatory to this letter. This was a fairly 
effective method of suppressing liberty of speech. Further, a 
strong protest was made in the House against the prohibition by 
Mr. Snowden and others.—Yours faithfully, 

Dartmoor Prison, Prince Town. 

June 9th. 


C. H| Norman. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatresMan. 

Sir,—In his article in your current issue Mr. Herbert Samuel 
makes an admirable defence of liberty of speech and of the 
Press in time of war ; he however excepts propaganda intended 
to deter men from enlisting, or to hinder production of muni- 
tions, without explaining why the arguments in favour of the 
freedom of speech do not apply here also. 

Any argument against the justice or necessity of the war or of 
conscription may tend to damp the ardour of recruits or workers, 
and so be held to hinder, and (since the law can usually only 
judge of the intention behind an act by the likely result of that 
act) to be intended to hinder, recruiting and war work. So that 
once so wide and vague an exception is made to the rule of liberty, 
the rule almost ceases to exist. 

Your readers may remember, for instance, a case to which 
attention was drawn in your columns at the time, where a man 
was sent to prison for three months merely for asking the price 
for the posting of some bills bearing a quotation to the effect 
that war would become impossible if all men came to think war 
wrong, and Mr. Samuel, then Home Secretary, did not see any 
reason for interfering with the sentence. 


Anyone who has paid attention to such matters will know 
that this is by no means an isolated case, and that in fact an anti- 
war or, since the passing of the Military Service Acts, an anti- 
conscription propaganda has been impossible without grave risk 
of persecution under the Defence of the Realm Acts. 

Were the law always administered with the greatest wisdom, 
Mr. Samuel’s exceptions might perhaps be accepted ; as it is, 
they knock the bottom out of the whole case.—Yours, etc., 

56, The Grove, Bedford. A. MAUDE. 

June 13th. 


PROFITEERS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir.—I am a faithful reader of Taz New Statesman, and all 
my instincts, not to say my prejudices, incline me to welcome 
such an article as appears in your issue of June 9th under the 
above title. I say to myself: “ This is something which I shall 
enjoy—I and the rest of the faithful readers of Tuk New STATES- 
MAN, who are not as other men.” And so I read on with growing 
satisfaction and in due course come to the following sentence : 

The way in which the price of tobacco was raised some 
time ago beyond what was enough to cover the new taxation 
is a typical example of the sort of thing of which tradesmen 
should be ashamed, and are not. 

Now, unfortunately for myself and my prejudices, I happen to 
be engaged in the tobacco trade, and so I am bound to consider 
carefully what is meant by the sentence which I have quoted. 
It seems to mean, among other things, the following : 

1. That, in general, no rise of price is ever justifiable in any 
commodity, except in the case of a dutiable article when the 
duty is increased, and then only to the extent of the increase 
in the duty. 

2. That, in particular, people engaged in the tobacco trade 
are a privileged class, and that, unlike the rest of mankind, 
they do not after years of war have to pay any more for their 
raw material ; or for bringing it over the sea ; or for insuring 
in transit ; or for their packing materials ; or for their labour ; 
or in fact for anything whatever. 

If I were not in the tobacco trade, my faith in Taz New StTaTEs- 
MAN might make me swallow even these conclusions, as I imagine 
they will be swallowed by the rest of the faithful readers. I 
enclose my card, and am, Sir, yours, etc., 

Bristol. TRADESMAN. 

June 12th. 

[Extra costs may be a factor; but was there any movement 
towards higher prices until the duty was put on? However, 
the Government is considering tobacco, and we hold over further 
remarks until a later issue.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE SAVOY OPERAS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—I am sure that all who have the welfare of the British 
stage at heart will agree with “ Solomon Eagle” in wishing to 
see the Savoy operas revived in Central London. Gilbert and 
Sullivan have a very secure place in the affection of the British 
public. In almost any other European country this affection 
would find its outward manifestation in annual performances of 
these truly national operas by the best singers and actors that 
the country could produce. The Savoy operas contain the 
germ of a real school of British opera, and for this reason, if for 
no other, they should be kept continually in the public conscience. 

The last London performance of the operas took place in 
March, 1909. Since that date there have occurred the lamented 
deaths of Sir W. Gilbert and Mrs. D’Oyly Carte. The operas 
have been bequeathed to the trustees of Sir W. Gilbert and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and they are at present leased to the executors 
of the late Mrs. D’Oyly Carte. By the passing of the Copyright 
Act of 1910 I understand that the operas will not become public 
property for another forty years or more. 

During 1913-14 many of the London newspapers had letters 
from their correspondents begging for a Gilbert and Sullivan 
revival, and there can be little doubt that the demand for a really 
adequate West-end revival is, and has for some time past been, 
considerable. Occasional visits of the principal touring company 
to the suburbs, though always welcome, do not afford complete 
compensation for the prolonged absence of these delightful works 
from the West-end. At the present moment London is full of 
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men from the Dominions, for whom the performance of our 
national operas would be a convincing proof that the British 
stage can produce something better than “ Hallo! this” and 
‘**What ho! that,” and other exclamatory monstrosities. 

The question of a revival lies entirely in the hands of the 
owners and present lessees of these works. One can only hope 
that these gentlemen will soon come to share the conviction 
of all those interested in British music and drama that the 
presentation of Savoy opera is more a national than a purely 
private and personal matter. The wonderful success of the 
D’Oyly Carte touring company in the London suburbs goes to 
prove that a West-end revival would be a financial, as well as an 
artistic, success, especially as the presentation of the operas calls 
for good actors and singers rather than for the costly mounting 
and dressing which is necessary to disguise the nakedness of 
musical comedy. 

I believe that the late Sir W. S. Gilbert wished for regular 
revivals of his operas, and I sincerely hope that the present 
lessees and owners will not refuse to recognise what a sheer joy 
and relief such revivals would afford to the many soldiers and 
war-workers in London who can appreciate some of the greatest 
masterpieces of wit, pathos, and music that the English stage 
has yet given us.—Yours, etc., 


June 9th. SAVOYARD. 


Miscellany 
THE LAKE 


One morn I strayed 

Into a garden black with shade, 
Where never, never more 

The sun would burn to warm its floor. 


I Jost my way 

And all the falling day 

I heard no louder sound 

Than my foot on the answering ground. 


I said beneath my breath : 

“This place must be the home of Death. . . .” 
And overhead 

The day broke up and fled. 


Which is the tree, 

And which the phantom shouldering me ? 
Which is the shade, 

And which the substance in this glade ? 


Fear took control ; 

I turned my eyes upon my soul, 

And there I saw 

That lake which ice had bound from shore to shore. 


The water lay 

In such a strange array, 

That each arrested wave 

Was like a mound above a new-thrown grave. 


The ships that brought 

My merchandise of thought 

By foul or fair winds blown 

From coast to coast of the Unknown, 


Lay slanting, petrified, 
Across the stony tide... 
The ships that spread 
Their canvas all day long inside my head ! 
Enm Bacno.p. 





Drama 


A MIRACLE PLAY 
I AST Sunday the Pioneer Players finished their sixth 


season with Claudel’s Z’Annonce Faite 4 Marie. 

translated by Louise Morgan Sill. It has been 
an extremely interesting season, a real contribution to the 
liveableness of life in London. In their choice of plays 
they have been enterprising and judicious ; the acting has 
been excellent. It may be some time before we see a better 
melodrama of passion and character than Echegaray’s 
The Cleansing Stain, or a realistic play with so much 
of the iron pity in it befitting realism as Heijermann’s 
Hired Girl; but certainly the most adventurous of their 
performances has been the last. L’Annonce Faite & Marie 
is a lyrical religious drama which takes four hours to act. 
It is a strong and noble work of art, and it was listened 
to with that grave attention which is better than applause. 
The acting in places left much to be desired, but the defects 
did not hide the beauty of the poem. 

We are in France, sometime about the year 1420. It is 
night ; the prologue takes place in the courtyard of the 
castle, or farm, of Comberon ; Pierre de Craon, the builder of 
churches, is secretly stealing from the house. He has every 
reason to go quickly and quietly, for a double shame has 
fallen on him. In the first place, his passion for the eldest 
daughter of the house, Violaine, drove him when she would 
not listen to him to try to kill her, and soon afterwards he 
discovered the white blotch of leprosy on his side. He is 
about to go when Violaine stops him. Then follows between 
them a dialogue which is lovely for many reasons. It is 
lovely because it is lyrical and profound ; it is lovely because 
the feelings of both are true to human nature, and because 
these two human beings are set in a world which ratifies 
and explains what is best in them both. The beauty of 
goodness affects us differently, accordingly as we conceive 
it as something in itself, set in a hostile or indifferent or 
labouring universe, or as the expression of a universe 
finished in its inmost nature and sympathetic. In the first case, 
as in the second, it may be a pathetic beauty, or a beauty 
which is like a call to arms, or the mind may simply rest 
upon it and say, “This is enough.” But in the second case 
it has a different pathos, carries a different encouragement, 
and in the place of the last satisfaction there is rather an 
expectancy of something more. Which beauty of the two a 
man will respond to most will depend upon his beliefs ;_ but 
because he may love the one most, he need not be blind to 
the other. As an infidel, I prefer the first; but I confess 
that in art, though not in life, I am rather starved as far 
as that beauty is concerned. The world in which Claudel’s 
characters have their being is a Theocracy. It is a world 
of miracles and saints (Violaine is going to be a saint and 
the miracle will be her miracle) ; a world in which each man 
has his own place like a stone in a building, a world in which 
sin is simply the refusal in one form or another to recognise 
the service of God as the end of life. Under pain and chaos, 
there is the force of virtue; over all ruin, the restoring 
charity of God. This is the world of Claudel, out of which 
this poems spring. 

But that we are looking at a drama of character conceived 
as under a Theocracy, is truc in a particular sense of the peopic 
in this play. Violaine’s father is the peasant lord of the 
manor of Combernon. He has no suzerain above him; he is 
lord of the land, the house, and all the people about him, 
Combernon depends alone upon the nunnery of Monsanvierge, 
which rises somewhere (invisible from the stage) on a rock 
above the manor. The order of these people’s lives, whichis 
most solidly and beautifully suggested throughout, is secure 
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because it has only one centre; there is no conflict of 
authority, there is nothing in their lives that does not tend 
directly to the one end, and all human passions and relations 
have in this order their fixed places. The Lord of Comberon 
js only the steward of his possessions, and the authority 
he wields rests, just as much as the life of the humblest 
servant on the estate, upon the idea of service. The idea 
which forms the framework of this world is that the indi- 
vidual is nothing and only derives worth from the order to 
which he belongs. It is the contrary of the idea which I 
discussed in writing last time about Ibsen, that the indi- 
vidual is the test and measure of all values. In the world 
of Ibsen there is the thrill of an immense combative hope, 
however thwarted it may be; in the world of Claudel, 
peace. If one were to define the nature of the beauty of 
this play, one could not get nearer to it in a phrase than 
by calling it the beauty of peace. To some it is crying 
“Peace, peace, where there is no peace,” but I forget 
that while looking at Violaine and Pierre de Craon, 
standing at the gate. 

Violaine is a shining, candid figure in this scene, happiest 
in her obedience, but happy, too, in her love for Jacques Hury, 
whom her father is going to appoint to succeed him, and 
in being loved by him. When Pierre questions her about 
this love, she says, “‘ That is amystery between us,” and she 
will say no more. This happiness she holds, in a sense, 
lightly. She does not clutch it to her; whether it fails her or 
not, the meaning of her life will remain the same. She is tender 
and forgiving to Pierre to the point of an heroic folly ; 
after she has heard that he is a leper, she kisses him on the 
mouth and catches his disease. He suffers ; he is a wounded 
man, and ashamed, an outcast from others, yet one of the 
sublime kind of men. A Master-builder, he is seldom 
at the level of ordinary life; he is either far below it 
in the darkness of its foundations, or far above on its 
pinnacles; while Violaine has been as yet as content as a tree 
to grow where she stands. He tells her that her fate may be 
different in future, like that of two oaks he heard talking 
contentedly togethcr in a wood: one of which became the 
mast of a ship, the other a rafter in a church. (This is a 
play of symbols. In the leprosy of Pierre we may see, if 
we like, a symbol of the flesh or of that something which 
separates such a man from his fellows and reserves him for 
his task). She kisses him and gives him Jacques’ ring, and 
the kiss is seen by her sister Mara, who also loves Jacques 
Hury. She loves in a different way, with the passion of 
possession, bitter and tenacious. She will kill herself if 
she does not get him. Throughout the play she typifies the 
rebellious personal will, and one of the most significant 
things in this world of religious resignation is the attitude 
of the others towards “the sinner.” Sin also is something 
which is accepted by them, like pain or misery. Mara 
never forfeits her place in the Theocracy as far as they are 
concerned, though hatred in herself shuts her out from its 
happiness. In the first act, Violaine and Jacques Hury are 
betrothed, by Anne Vercors, in spite of some timid remon- 
strances from his wife, who knows of Mara’s passion. He 
feels his work at Combernon is finished, and goes away on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, appointing Jacques as his suc- 
cessor. In this act Miss Mona Limerick (Mara) missed 
ah Opportunity. She was admirable, as far as a display of 
temperament was concerned, throughout the play, but 
during the betrothal she did not show that her life was at 
stake; she became one of the group looking on. We should 
not have been allowed to forget she was there. The next act 
begins with a scene betweenViolaine and Jacques in the garden. 
Under the stiff golden dress embroidered by the nuns leprosy 
has already set its sign upon her side. Then follows an 


antiphony in which each in turn seems to kneel like an 
angel before the idea they conceive of their love for each 


other. Then she shows her sore, and Jacques, poor fellow, 
who is but an ordinary violent mortal, except at such 
moments as they have just lived through together, thinks 
she has been false to him. His misery and pity are 
swallowed up in bitterness. Violaine does not defend 
herself. She lets him think Pierre has been her lover, 
knowing that then he will regret her less when Mara is his 
wife. This moment is the beginning of her sacrifice and 
her sanctity. He prepares to take her to a leper house. 
Eight years pass; it is Christmas Eve. The peasants are 
making a road to Rheims for the king, who is to be crowned 
there. Along the road, past the woodcutters’ fires, comes 
a woman, carrying a child under her shawl. The woman is 
Mara. She has been married to Jacques; her mother is 
dead ; her father has not yet returned; and now her only 
child, whom she carries in her arms, is also dead. In her 
frantic misery she has rushed to her sister; she is a saint 
she thinks; she may be able to help. During those eight 
years the body of Violaine has been rotting away. (Symbol 
again—of the flesh and the spirit, the corruptible and 
incorruptible.) We hear the rattle of a leper’s clapper ; 
the poor creature is hungry and she is hovering round the 
peasants’ camp on the chance of a piece of bread being 
thrown to her. Presently we see her, a grey, muffled figure, 
shaking her rattle ; Mara speaks to her and follows her. 

The next scene is laid in the leper’s cave. Violaince 
is seated ; Mara is huddled at her feet. ‘‘ You are a saint ; 
give me my child.” Violaine is horrified. “I am no 
saint. In asking this you are judging God.” Mara 
implores, begs, curses, and blasphemes. She is a wave 
of blind human passion, dashing up and falling back again, 
dashing up and falling back in fury. Then the leper takes 
the body of the child under her cloak. She asks her sister 
(for she is blind now) to read her the office of the day, 
Mara, quieter now, begins to read the Gospel and passages 
from the Prophets beside the brazier which lights both 
figures. Singing voices are heard softly chanting, though 
Mara does not hear them. Day begins to show in the 
sky, and suddenly Violaine stands up with a cry; she has 
felt the child stir against her breast. The miracle has 
happened. “ Will you let me always keep it?” she says 
to her sister, with divine irony. The child, who had black 
eyes before, has Violaine’s blue eyes now, and on its mouth 
js a drop of milk, Mara, in her frenzy, had taunted her 
sister, saying: What could she know of the violence of 
human joys and sorrows whose body had never been torn 
in giving birth. Now, by an act of grace, the leper, too, 
has known the joy and pangs of maternity. 

This scene is long; that it is extremely beautiful I may 
have failed to suggest; but it is. It must be long, or 
the moment of the miracle would fail in its effect. As 
acted last Sunday, enough care was not taken to emphasise 
the difference between the latter part of it and the beginning. 
Mara was too restless when, towards the end, she should 
have been as still as a statue—like Violaine. And 
Violaine’s cry should have been like the cry of a woman 
at the moment when her child is born—startling; animal, 
terrifying. In the last act we are back in the room of 
Combernon, where old Anne Vercors betrothed Violainc 
and Jacques, and said good-bye to go on his pilgrimage. 
It is dark, and a man comes in carrying a woman. It 
is Pierre de Craon (now healed of his !eprosy), and the 
woman is Violaine. He has found her at the bottom of 
a quarry. She is dying, and before she dies she tells Jacques 
the truth: that she never was faithless to him. This 
Scene, though touching, does not seem to me necessary ; 
indeed, it detracts from the play, to my mind. We can 
take Jacques’ recovered faith in her for granted; or, at 
any rate, the scene might be shorter. At its close an 
old, worn man comes into the empty room and looks round ; 
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it is Anne Vercors. Finally, we are again on the terrace ; 
it is a splendid autumn day. Three men are sitting there— 
Anne, Jacques, and Pierre de Craon. Jacques is crying 
with sorrow and remorse; Anne is already standing in 
the darkening doorway of death himself, and sorrow hardly 
touches him any longer (I think Mr. Barnett made a mistake 


in weeping when he recalled Violaine as a child, and when. 


Pierre described the moment of her death); and Pierre 
looks back and describes his life’s work, the many churches 
he has built, praising heaven for the scourge which kept 
him separate from the life his nature wanted to lead. “I 
shall,” he had said, speaking to Violaine that night in 
the courtyard, “ build spires and churches; but never a 
home of my own.” Before these three men Mara makes 
a confession. It was she who pushed Violaine into the 
quarry. The three look at her and are silent. She 
is not penitent; they utter no reproach. Each has his 
or her value in the scheme of things which must be accepted 
whatever crimes theycommit. Itisnot happiness that must 
be sought, but that peace which is like the close of this play. 
La paix, pour qui la connait, la joie 
Et la douleur y entrent pour des parts égales. 

The last scene has a beautiful lyrical composure. The 
actors failed to do it justice (to do it justice is hard), and 
the colour scheme, which was admirable in some of the 
other scenes, was not good. The public owes a debt to 
the Pioneer Players for having produced this play, and I 
for one will not say again that “Claudel, though a 
poet, is no dramatist.” DesMonD MacCartuy. 


Music 


AT DRURY LANE 


Tis doubtful whether many operas will long survive 
being sung in English. There is a fatuity in sounds 
as well as in words, though we are for the most part 

less sensitive to the former; but the combination of the two 
is, I should think, irresistible. However, the happy publishers 
of men like Puccini need not be unduly terrified, as it 
is only possible to hear on an average one word in five, 
and so a desirable obscurity still envelops the meaning 
of many operatic creations. When this obscurity lifts, 
the result is distinctly depressing ; though it has some- 
times a comic side, if you are in a mood to see it. When 
Othello was sung in Italian it might have taken a sensitive 
ear to tell how insincere and superficial was the Hymn of 
Hate which closes the second act, and is sung by Othello 
and Iago kneeling ; but its first performance in English 
by Sir Thomas Beecham’s company at Drury Lane the 
other week must have revealed to many more that element 
of unsoundness and hollow swagger which Verdi never 
quite grew out of. Othello also suffers from the fact that 
the plot makes great demands on our credulity. Shakes- 
peare himself is guilty of one atrocity which mars the last 
act of the opera when Desdemona, having been smothered, 
comes to life again, and then is so inconsiderate as to die 
without apparent reason. Then anybody but a hopeless 
fool would have seen through the sort of Iago we get on 
the stage in a second—and we must remember that Othello 
is supposed to be a successful general, that is to say, a 
hard-headed man able to outwit his enemies. Mr. Frederick 


Austin has been praised for playing an uncommonly un- 
exaggerated Iago, but this only shows how bad our operatic 
traditions are, for Mr. Austin’s Iago is still a thousand 
times too obviously cunning and diabolical. The Iagos 





of this world do not go about with “ behold this scheming 
devil ” written in every gesture and expression! Is it 
done for fear the family circle, inexperienced in villains, 
may mistake Iago for the hero’s best friend ? One feels 
ultimately, however, that Verdi conceived his Iago on these 
grotesque lines, and that therefore the drama is hopeless, 
and we had better resign ourselves to being amused instead 
of being moved: only we cannot dismiss Othello as we can, 
for instance, dismiss The Girl of the Golden West, because 
Verdi was capable now and then of real intense music, 
and in the last act of Othello he reaches it, to our extreme 
pleasure. This scene was beautifully sung by Miss Mignon 
Nevada and Mr. Mullings, and makes the opera a work 
of art. We are then able to look back more tolerantly and 
recognise the unusual force and vigour often shown by 
Verdi in the previous three acts. Sir Thomas Beecham 
is a somewhat ruthless conductor, but he obtains great 
vitality combined with beautiful suppleness and finish. 

The Girl of the Golden West is a good entertainment, which 
is more than I can say for Puccini’s other operas. It ought 
to be a great success. Musically it is beyond the pale: 
it has no feeling or imagination, nothing but the shallowest 
artifice, the most transparent trickery. Yet if trickery, 
it is not the most offensive trickery. Puccini does not 
besmirch everybody and everything with treacle, and though 
it is as easy to be sloppy in music as in words, and Minnie’s 
Bible-class gives him a great opportunity, he never descends 
to the depths of The Professor's Love Story. What is so 
striking is the complete absence of sincerity in the music. 
It is all gesture, with ahand on the heart and an eye on the 
box-office. There is a note on the programme by Puccini’s 
publishers repeating the old tag that the music is a “ contin- 
uous commentary on the action.” This orchestral com- 
mentary habit has become the worst feature in modern 
opera. It has degenerated into a mere formula to save 
original thinking, and its main use now seems to be to palm 
off long stretches of dulness by continually whisking before 
your ears one or two of what the composer thinks to be 
his tastiest tunes. The first two acts of Louise offer onc 
of the worst examples of this trick, but I also defy anyone 
to tell me the meaning of the orchestral commentary in 
the first act of The Girl of the Golden West during the dialogue 
between the Sheriff and Minnie. The orchestra would have 
been just as well employed in shuffling their chairs about. 
The play is an amusing melodrama well performed. The 
Sheriff of Mr. Robert Parker is a delightful creation— 
the sort of thing Dickens might have done if he had written 
cowboy tales. Then there is the cowboy who reads aloud 
a letter from home : “ Your poor old grandmother is no 
more—Whisky ! ” And the heroine who sits on a barrel 
full of gold at the end of the first act and murmurs “ O, 
Hell!” as the curtain falls. All this is quite charming, 
and no doubt there is more of it if we could hear it. The 
libretto makes no large demands on our simplicity. All 
the material for a plain, poignant tale is there, and a composer 
of genius could make it real and intensely moving. But 
these Italian composers have no heart and no imagination ; 
they simply thump their chests and are full of gesticulations. 

Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov, excellently conducted 
by Eugene Goossens, jun., was a striking contrast. 
Transparent sincerity and emotional force combine to 
make this magnificent, stimulating work. The augmented 
chorus did justice to the first, third, and sixth scene, though 
I never expect to hear these choruses sung with the verve 
and violence I should like. In the scene of the Revolt, 
Moussorgsky soars utterly beyond Verdi, Puccini, 
Charpentier, and all other gesticulators. This opera once 
again makes us feel how much more we English have in 
common with the Russian people than with any other 
nation in Europe. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AST year there was a public recital by poets, organ- 
ised by Miss Elizabeth Asquith, in aid of a War 
Charity. Mr. Birrell took the chair and a number 

of distinguished writers read extracts from their own works 
with varying degrees of resonance and aplomb. The great 
suecesses were Mr. Belloc, who brought the house down with 
his Rabelaisian invective against a Don who had failed 
to appreciate Mr. Chesterton, and Mr. W. H. Davies. The 
latter, I remember, was the victim of a personal description 
by a picturesque Daily News reporter who said that Mr. 
Davies looked like “‘ one of his own woodland creatures.” 
The charity benefited considerably and the experiment is 
to be repeated next Thursday afternoon at 42 Grosvenor 
Square. Tickets this year are two guineas as against a 
guinea last time. Professor Gilbert Murray will be in the 
chair, and amongst those who will read are Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. Belloc, Mr. Davies, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
Mr. Drinkwater, and Mr. W. J. Turner. It is, I gather, 
doubtful whether Mr. Ralph Hodgson, who is in the Army, 
will be procurable. This is a pity ; Mr. Hodgson’s The Bull 
would go magnificently if vigorously recited. 
* * * 


Mr. Hodgson is a poet who has still not quite got his 
due. He has just collected into one volume (Poems, 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net), with a few others, the verses pub- 
lished in a series of “ Flying Fame Booklets” with Mr, 
Lovat Fraser’s charming and ingenious cuts. Ten years’ 
work goes into seventy pages, so that a charge of over- 
production is scarcely possible. In the circumstances 
Mr. Hodgson might have included one or two poems, The 
Last Blackbird, for example, from his earlier book. That 
book as a whole, however, was not in the same street with 
this, which contains The Bull, indubitably one of the finest 
poems of our generation, The Song of Honour, which is 
almost as good, and many charming lighter lyrics. Eve, 
particularly, is a remarkable feat. Mr. Hodgson makes a 
delicate tripping song out of the Fall of Man; he pictures 
Eve, “ that orchard sprite,” 

Wondering, listening, 

Listening, wondering, 

Eve with a berry 

Half-way to her lips, 
and the serpent, a graceful beast, 

Tumbling in twenty rings 

Into the grass. 
The whole story trips like that. 

* Eva!” Each syllable 

Light as a flower fell, 

** Eva!” he whispered the 

Wondering maid, 

Soft as a bubble sung 

Out of a linnet’s lung, 

Soft and most silverly 

‘** Eva!” he said. 
But—and this is the achievement—one is not left with a 
sense of inadequacy and triviality. For the feeling through- 
out is sincere, and the nature of the calamity is conveyed 
as clearly by Mr. Hodgson, who makes the small birds 
chatter with sorrow and indignation when Eve falls, as it 
would have been by another man with all the paraphernalia 
of darkening heavens, thunderous voices and long Latin 
words. 
. * oe * 

But this poem is not on the same plane as The Bull and 
The Song of Honour. No writer has ever entered more 





completely into the feelings of an animal than does Mr, 
Hodgson as, in a setting of tropical forest and swamp, 
he shows the defeated, expelled and dying leader of the 
herd remembering his calfhood, and his early fights and 
his prowess and his final fall, whilst the obscene birds 
circle round overhead waiting for his death. The Song of 
Honour, an attempt to echo the Hymn of Praise sung by 
all things to their Maker, is, in the nature of things, more 
disjointed and impressionistic, less exact and well-shaped, 
But the strength of feeling never fails, and parts of the 
breathless pan are very beautiful. 

The music of a lion strong 

That shakes a hill a whole night long, 

A hill as loud as he, 

The twitter of a mouse among 

Melodious greenery, 

The ruby’s and the rainbow’s song, 

The nightingale’s—all three, 

The song of life that wells and flows 

From every leopard, lark and rose 

And everything that gleams or goes 

Lack-lustre in the sea. 


I heard it all, I heard the whole 

Harmonious hymn of being roll 

Up through the chapel of my soul 

And at the altar die, 

And in the awful quiet then 

Myself I heard, Amen, Amen, 

Amen I heard me cry! 

I heard it all and then although 

I caught my flying senses, Oh, 

A dizzy man was I! 

I stood and stared; the sky was lit, 

The sky was stars all over it, 

I stood, I knew not why, 

Without a wish, without a will, 

I stood upon that silent hill 

And stared into the sky until 

My eyes were blind with stars and still 

I stared into the sky. 
Those are two of the last stanzas, and even standing alone, 
I think, give something of the quality of the poem. They 
certainly are characteristic in the simplicity of their language, 

* * * 

I take the following paragraph from the Connersville 

(Ind.) Herald :— 
“The Guest Day meeting of the literary club will be 
held at the home of Mrs. L. A. Frazer to-morrow after- 
noon. Mrs. De Morgan Jones, of Indianapolis, will 
lecture on “ William Butler Meats and the Garlic 
Revival.” 
I think the Lady of Shalott should have been brought in. 
% x * 

Double misprints are rare, but I remember another 
which also was perpetrated in America but which has not 
quite so convincing an air of sheer accident as this one. A 
Colonel, who had fought in the Civil War, was described 
in his local paper as “a battle-scared veteran.” This 
imputation on his courage brought him to the office with a 
big stick and a demand that the paragraph should be reprinted 
with the offensive remark corrected. It was: but another 
misprint crept in and the word appeared as “ bottle-scarred.” 
Everyone who has dealings with the Press occasionally, 
corrects, amid the mass of quite meaningless “ literals,” 
a misprint that really makes some sort of sense. I myself 
jn the last few months have had to é¢mend printers’ refer- 
ences to Mr. Hotairio Bottomley and Mr. Edmund Goose. 
The former one felt tempted to leave uncorrected, the 
derangement of letters being so extremely apt. 

* * * 


The National News announces a new serial by Mr. Wells. 
It is called The Soul of a Bishop. 


SoL_oMon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Secret Bread. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
net. 


A London Posy. By Soprnre Cote. 


The Golden Pippin. By Rupert Lancer. 
6s. 

Miss Tennyson Jesse is certainly among the most con- 
siderable of our younger writers. Some of her short stories 
are little masterpieces; and if this long, this very long, 
novel is not a big masterpiece—as I do not think it is— 
there has yet gone to the making of it so much thought, 
in sight and knowledge, so much feeling for essentials, so 
much appreciation of beauty, so much patience and skill, 
that it fails only through a certain structural weakness and, 
so to say, dilatoriness in description. It is too long, but 
that is a fault on the right side. Its riches are poured out 
in abundance and they do not cohere; but that is better 
than nice adjustment of stinted goods. And, besides, we 
are probably every year—as the output of books gets more 
and more beyond enumeration or imagination—more and 
more inclined to regard “ too long ”’ as a too severe stricture. 
After all, many of the best books are in one sense too long. 
Many of Dickens’s novels, many of Thackeray’s, would be 
artistically the better for a little “ pulling together.” But 
the public for which Dickens and Thackeray wrote liked 
what we nowadays call padding. It was in no such feverish 
hurry to concentrate: it preferred to linger and to gossip, 
Miss Tennyson Jesse’s conception is on the epic scale, and 
needs space—needs even, if the paradox is permissible, 
excess of space—for its working out. People with leisure 
to enjoy it will probably not find it too long at all. There 
is a great deal of scenery, but it is all seen; always the 
landscape is correlated with the human emotion which 
makes it and is made by it, there are never mere patches 
of fine writing stuck on to the outside of the story. And 
there is a plot. Sometimes the narrative seems to wander 
away from the plot, as if the structure were forgotten in 
the details ; but generally we are made to realise afterwards 
that the structure has been, even in apparent irrelevancies, 
observed. Most of the action passes in Cornwall, without 
the background of the big world being forgotten. Elections 
and wars and social changes occur as—save in such an 
omnipresent catastrophe as the present—they do occur to 
the normal human being, as things that touch hfe and 
mould it but do not succeed in being it. 

Indeed it is in this sense of proportion that Miss Tennyson 
Jesse’s creation is most like real life—in the way that hours, 
or moments, stand out; that incidents fix themselves in 
the memory, and recur; that the experience of years seems 
to shrink or expand in relation to the ardour or lassitude 
of a day ; while still, ceaseless, relevant, trivial or momentous, 
the wash and surge of the outer, the public, life, the life 
that is not intimately ourselves, goes on. To get this pro- 
portion in so large a work—to adjust the social circum- 
stances to the private lives—is an impressive intellectual 
feat. Miss Tennyson Jesse brings intellectual power as 
well as creative imagination (I know that the two things 
cannot be so crudely distinguished, but the rough dis- 
tinction will suffice for my meaning) to her work. Secret 
Bread is a big novel, standing head and shoulders above 
the ruck. If it is not a great novel, it has passages almost of 


Heinemann. 6s. 


Mills and Boon. 6s. 
Allen and Unwin. 








greatness; and it gives earnest of better to come. 

We are taken through two whole gencrations, from just 
before the birth of Ishmael Ruan up to the time of his 
death as an old man—past the Crimean War, the Mutiny, 
the Education Act of 1870, the South African War, nearly 
to the present day. 
his elder brothers and sister are not. 


Ishmael is legitimate—by a few hours ; 
Hence he inherits 





the estate of Cloom which his eldest brother, Archelaus, 
holds should rightly belong to himself; and, all through, 
we feel the malignancy of Archelaus bringing tragedy or 
the threat or hint of tragedy into the lives of his fellows, 
Ishmael himself is, to me at any rate, never quite real. His 
moments, his emotions, are; only they are general rather 
than particular. They are the moments and emotions of 
the human soul rather than of Ishmael. Archelaus, on 
the other hand, with his queer cunning cruelty—a sort of 
throw-back to an animal ancestry—is highly individual and 
impressive. Some of the episodes in which he figures have 
that painful intensity which made Miss Tennyson Jesse’s 
short stories so memorable. There is something painful 
and terrible in her genius. She is preoccupied with pain— 
not morbidly, but as the sane and sensitive must be pre- 
occupied with it in this world of pain. And, because the 
size of her plan takes in many partings and deaths, we get 
the same effect here as in life, of a drift that goes and goes 
into the past while yet something strangely persists. The 
persistent thing in Secret Bread is Ishmael’s feeling for the 
estate of Cloom, for the land that is his. I must content 
myself with bare mention of his relations with women, 
his earnest and difficult chastity, his disappointment, his 
first marriage of physical passion and his second of subdued 
and regulated love; and, for quotation, I choose what is 
in more than one sense the central passage—the occasion on 
which Ishmael realises, or thinks he realises, that he is to 
have a son to carry on his work and inherit his home : 


All the beauties of Cloom, of life, all the trouble his own short span 
had felt, all the future held, seemed to fall into place and be made 
worth while. This was what he had lived for without knowing it— 
not to make Cloom finer for himself, not to save his own soul or carve 
out a life for himself, but this—to make of himself this mysterious 
immortality. Always he had waited for ‘* something” to happen, 
always at moments of keenest pleasure he had been conscious there 
was more he did not feel: depths unplumbed, heights unscaled, some 
master-rapture that would explain all the others and that he never 
came upon. Even beauty had had this sting for him ; he had always 
felt that, however lovely a thing were, there was something more 
beautiful just round the corner, for ever slipping ahead, like a star 
reflected in a rain-filled rut. Now for the first time he was aware of a 
dizzying sensation as though for one moment the gleam had stayed 
still, as if Beauty for a flash were not withdrawing herself, as though 
time for one moment stood, and that moment was self-sufficient, free 
of the perpetual something that was always just ahead ; more, actually 
capturing that something The moment had the quality of immor- 
tality, although it reeled and was caught up again in the inexorable 
march, but, drunken with it, he stayed tingling in the cold dawn. 


A London Posy is a gentle and genial tale of contem- 
porary life—sentimental without being sugary, and full of 
little human touches of characterisation without altogether 
succeeding in the presentment of concrete characters. The 
characters are indeed rather a stock lot—the mild middle- 
aged essayist, the kind middle-aged woman, the poor little 
boy with the attendant twins that he has to look after, 
and so forth. There is, however, a pleasant flavour about 
the whole such as can be imparted only by real literary 
knowledge and sympathy, and the spiritual core of the 
book, as well as its geographical centre, is Dr. Johnson's 
old house. One is glad, incidentally, that Thomas, the 
poor little boy, is not represented as more pathetically 
devoted to the twins than he might be; he even spends 
some of his day-dreams on picturing possible ways in which 
they could be decently removed from this vale of tears. 

Mr. Lance, whose hero is an illegitimate son of Charles II., 
has spirited scenes to recount and is gifted with that talent 
which enables some people to visualise the events and 
“ setting” of the past. But his style is rather forced and 
much broken: it is what, for the sake of avoiding a more 
ambiguous word, I may perhaps call ‘* dotsome ”—as thus : 


Lady Anne spoke slowly. ‘‘ I have spoiled my life: you want to 
spoil yours. It has been a black business. . . Oe 
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here one grows old. But now that life has 
though I yearn to tame just one 
but your life is to be different.” 


lives in France 

pecome horrible to me 

man more before I am done 

Still, The Golden Pippin is a vigorous enough tale. 
GERALD GOULD. 


A TURBULENT PRIEST 


Arthur Stanton. By G. W. E. Russet. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The nineteenth century was a lively time. And some of 
the liveliest people in England between 1850 and 1900 were 
clergymen. You may read the biographies of scientists, 
men of letters, painters, empire-builders, giant grocers, or 
perfect gentlemen and there will hardly be a black eye or a 
bloody nose from one cover to the other. Sometimes there 
will be just a whiff of whiskey, just a suggestion of palm-oil, 
and, in the case of the empire-builders, a glitter of diamonds 
and a sniggering of machine-guns—but if you want good, 
primitive violence you have to turn to the biographies of 
curates or the letters of nuns. For actual fist-work these 
sombre, sober books excel the lives of boxers, which, since 
the introduction of gloves, are mere notes of carpet-beating. 
The reason for this vivid and excellent thing is in danger of 
being forgotten: Mr. Russell’s biography of Stanton serves 
to recall it. 

Too many of the Catholic curates who were badgered and 
pelted and half-killed by keen reformed bullies and Protestant 
Huns were men of exceeding mildness of language. But 
Stanton knew what he was up against, and wherever he 
found the devil he gave him his due, and a bit over. He 
was everything that a curate of the Church of England (and 
he pursued that job for fifty years) should not be—he was 
a Socialist-Liberal, a keen disestablisher, a violent Catholic, 
a ranting, roaring and compelling preacher—and a man 
who worked all his life in a storm for no salary at all. 

He expressed his politics with a candour that horrified 
Bishops who introduce the Primrose League into episcopal 
gardens. Here is a New Year's wish: 

I hope that during the next year we may love more enthusi- 
astically than ever Liberal principles, and be willing to endure all 
and everything to extend them, so extending the Gospel of God, 
who, according to Father Lacordaire, is ** the only entirely Liberal 
Being.” 

If his views as to politics were unpleasant, those on the 
Establishment were far more disconcerting : 

I can’t think of the Anglican Establishment as your vicar does, 
for to me the whole thing seems a religious get-up for the well-to-do. 
; Take our plan of electing Bishops. In the early centuries 
they were elected by the people as they ought to be. “Now they 
are chosen, sometimes by a Tory, sometimes by a Radical Govern- 
ment. The Dean and Chapter meet and ask the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost to enable them to choose, knowing all the while they 
have ‘* the congé d’elire*’ in their pockets. To me this comes peril- 
ously near blasphemy. . 

Ah! you may say the ‘* gentlemen” clergy ruin the Church ; 
for they do But nothing can be done until after the smash-up, 
which God in His goodness send us soon. 

The last quotation tempts one to remark on one outstanding 
feature of Stanton’s character. He was singular in behaving 
to his parishioners as a gentleman would. It is extraor- 
dinary how unusual this is—either among curates or any 
other professional men. ‘The best of us are at our worst 
in talking or working with what we call the proletariat, 
the working classes, the peasant. Stanton treated the 
men and women who lived at the back of Holborn and 
Leather Lane exactly as he would treat men at Oxford or 
men at his club. When he started a club in 1871 he allowed 
beer, spirits billiards, cards, and arranged for it to be 
possible for the members to have meals there ; his reason 
was simple, and simply stated : 





As a member of a club I feel myself at liberty to have a glass of 
beer, wine, or spirits when I wish, or to have a rubber of whist when 
I have time or opportunity. I should be sorry to think that you 
were denied in your club what I am allowed in mine. 

And this passion for liberty was not confined to matters 
of domestic politics, Parliamentary or ecclesiastical. In 
1878 Beaconsfield wished England to join Turkey in the 
Russo-Turkish War then raging. A great peace mecting 
was held in Hyde Park, and among the speakers were 
Father Stanton and Charles Bradlaugh. Stanton was 
called on to defend his action, and replied : 

I hate war on principle, and war with Russia now I should consider 
crime. . . . Many of my friends were scandalised at my appear- 
ing with Bradlaugh in the interests of peace ; but I would stand on 
the same platform with the Devil, if the Devil would advocate peace ; 
and the working men asked me to come and speak from the Gospel 
side. 

Naturally, like Stewart Headlam and Dolling, he defended 
the public-house : 

If you take away the public-house, you remove an opportunity 
of social enjoyment as well as of vice. And all social enjoyments 
have their vicious opportunities. 

Sentiments of this kind, and many more could be given, 
are not so startling now as they were in the ‘70's and °80’s. 
Then they were disturbing in the mouth of a Radical dis- 
senter, and almost blasphemous from the lips of an English 
curate. When Stanton went to St. Alban’s, Holborn, Tait, 
Bishop of London, told him he must never expect prefer- 
ment ; and he never got any. In the Middle Ages he might 
have been an Archbishop; but the Church of his period 
dislikes vehement, passionate, parsons ; and so he remained 
an eminent curate, and incidentally became one of the 
most popular preachers in London. 

Of Stanton the priest, the devotee, the preacher, Mr. 
Russell gives a good idea, relying mainly on actual im- 
pressions of careful journalists and stories that are good, 
but old. But his book fails to give any explanation of 
what the man was, or why this man, whose whole being 
was a perpetual protest against reason and order, against 
respectability, against wealth and comfort, should have 
chosen to remain the servant of the most comfortable and 
least revolutionary organisation in Christendom. 

The main reason is no doubt a supernatural one, and 
cannot be dealt with here. If Stanton believed the Church 
of England had a direct divine commission, and her Orders 
were apostolic, that alone explains his adherence to what 
he was so fond of calling the “ Establishment.” And, 
apart from this, he saw the faults of other bodies too. He 
felt the Church of Rome to be even a greater enemy of 
freedom than the Church of England, and he was too Catholic 
to join any of the Dissenting sects (though he preached from 
their pulpits if given the chance). So he was in his own 
highly distinctive way typical of all those clergy who 
have, consciously or unconsciously, adopted the early 
position of Newman. They were pragmatists before their 
time, these rebellious priests. They disliked, distrusted 
the Church of England ; but they did not think of leaving 
her any more than does a Socialist think of expatriating 
himself. Stanton chose to stay a priest “ of the Establish- 
ment ” and work openly for its destruction and for the 
Catholicising of a Church predominantly Protestant. Green 
before Newman had shown that the Anglican compromise 
could be used by Catholics as well as by Protestants ; that 
the counter-reformation was not necessarily over, and 
that it could be carried on inside the Church. Stanton’s 
position may be compared to that of a modern painter 
who finds himself a member of the Academy. One of two 
things may happen. He may go on painting and laying 
his revolutionary canvases, trying in time to convert the 
stale spirits he moves amongst, or he may succumb to the 
Academic charm, to the graceful inanity of soporific art. 
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In the Church this second solution is the more common ; 
but the lives of men like Headlam, Dolling, and Stanton 
prove that it is not inevitable. Stanton objected, vividly 
and violently, to the Church being regarded as an ante-room 
to the Athenzum or a sort of devotional Primrose League ; 
and his objection has helped thousands to believe in, and 
work for, the ultimate divorce of the Church from the 
world of the landlord and the perfect lady. 


JAMES CONNOLLY 


Labour in Ireland. By James Connotty. With an Intro- 
duction by Rosert Lynp. Maunsel. 4s. net. 


This book has a double interest. It has great intrinsic 
merit as an essay upon the part which labour and capital 
have played in the history of Ireland. But it is also the 
confession of faith, the apologia pro vita—and pro morte— 
of the leader of the Irish insurrection of Easter, 1916. Mr. 
Lynd, in an introduction which is a model of what a sym- 
pathetic introduction should be, says that again and again 
one returns to the question of ‘‘ Connolly’s mood and purpose 
in the insurrection.” ‘* Did he expect to win? Did he 
expect the Germans to send assistance over the wreck 
of a defeated British Navy ? Did he imagine that Ireland 
would rise and defeat the most gigantic British Army 
that is known to history?” These are difficult questions, 
but the answer is to be found in Connolly’s book if it be read 
with some little psychological imagination. The author 
was a man of fine and independent mind, a balanced judg- 
ment, keen human sympathies. He belonged neither to 
the type of the professional agitator nor to that of the senti- 
mental revolutionary. It is impossible to believe that the 
man who wrote these pages had not faced the meaning 
of his adventure, or was under any delusion as to the chances 
of its immediate success. The insurrection was in fact and 
literally a ‘‘ desperate adventure”; in other words, the 
adventure of a man in despair—in despair at the results 
of the social and political system of Ireland upon the Irish 
people whom he loved. 

Mr. Lynd calls Connolly Ireland’s ‘‘ first Socialist martyr,” 
and rightly protests that the expression is no rhetorical 
flourish, but a simple historical fact. The proof lies in this 
book. It is composed of two parts—the first which gives 
its title to the volume; the second, The Reconquest of Ireland, 
which appeared as a pamphlet in 1915. The scope of 
Labour in Irish History is described by its author as not 
** a history of labour in Ireland,” but a ‘‘ record of labour 
in Irish history.” Its object was to demonstrate ‘‘ the 
manner in which economic conditions have controlled and 
dominated our Irish history.” Connolly was a Socialist, 
deeply convinced through the use of his own eyes and brains 
of the evils of a capitalist system. From this point of view 
he takes a rapid survey of Irish history, and proves with 
considerable conclusiveness that at each stage ‘‘ the whole 
age-long fight of the Irish people against their oppressors 
resolves itself in the last analysis into a fight for the mastery 
of the means of life, the sources of production in Ireland.” 
The real starting-point for him of the Irish question is the 
destruction of the Irish communal system in 1649 and the 
imposition upon the country of the social and property, 
and hence ultimately the capitalist, system of England. 
The appalling results of the land laws and of capitalist 
industry upon the Irish working classes are remorselessly 
exposed in The Reconquest of Ireland. There is none of the 
facile vituperation of a Socialistic agitator in this essay. 
It is the work of a man who had himself seen and felt the 
working and effects of the industrial system, for Connolly 


was second-in-command to Larkin in the lock-out of 1913— 
one of the blackest blots on the records of British capital, 
But it is also a work of scientific value, for it proves its facts 
by statistics and documents. 

Connolly’s outlook is in consequence utterly different 
from that which is usually associated with Irish agitation, 
He saw Ireland embodied not in a political abstraction, but 
in the working men and women of Ireland. His hopes and 
his aims centred in them. The enemy forhim was not the 
Act of Union, but the industrial-political system which 
subjected the working-classes to the autocratic power of 
another small class. It is certain that he was, in his opinion, 
fighting that enemy in 1916 just as he had fought it un- 
successfully in 1913. The ordinary Nationalist heroes and 
political Home Rulers receive scant courtesy at his hands. 
Most of them in his view were the supporters of that industrial 
system which is the real Irish evil, and have diverted the 
attention of the workers from it by sowing religious and 
political strife. O’Connell, the bitter and unscrupulous 
opponent of Irish Trade Unionism, is the type of these evil 
leaders, ‘‘ men of the questionable species,” ‘* petty agi- 
tators and phrase-mongering rebels.” But Connolly’s mind 
was by nature constructive rather than destructive. There 
are many proofs of this in his book, despite the fact that 
it is essentially the work of one in revolt. Thus for all his 
nationalism he is an internationalist. He seizes upon the 
great constructive idea of co-operative industry, alike in 
the old lessons of the Owenite Ralahine experiment, in the 
industrial co-operation of the Modern movement, and in 
the work of the A.O.S. In The Reconquest of Ireland, and 
particularly in the chapters on the municipal government 
of Dublin and Belfast, he reads the Irish people a lesson 
in constructive democracy and democratic responsibility. 


CELTIC MYTHOLOGY 


Celtic Mythology and Religion. By ALEXANDER MacBatn, 
Stirling: Eaneas Mackay. 7s. 6d. net. 


Alexander MacBain was headmaster of a school in In- 
verness ; he died ten years ago, having made a great name 
among Celtic scholars as author of many papers on linguistic 
and antiquarian subjects and of an Etymological Gaelic 
Dictionary. His childhood had been spent in a district 
so Gaelic that up to the age of nine he knew no English ; but 
he acquired by dint of energetic efforts a good literary and 
mathematical education, finally reaching Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, where he impressed himself on his fellow-students as 
the ablest man of his year. He was for a while employed on 
the Welsh Ordnance Survey ; but nearly all his life passed 
in the Highlands. In 1882 he took up the work of Dr. 
Cameron, a pioneer of the critical study of Scottish Gaelic, 


-with the determination to bring the whole subject into an 


accessible form for the student. Twelve years later Dr. 
MacBain received an honorary degree from Aberdeen Uni- 
versity and was recommended by Mr. Balfour for a Civil 
List pension. 

The work had been badly in need of a man of his scientific 
spirit and competence. Englishmen like Sir H. H. Johnston 
who have been interested in the scholarly preservation of 
Celtic language and literature do not deplore without reason 
the way in which modern Celtic movements tend to fall, 
locally, into the hands of the uncritical and the romantically 
patriotic. Ireland is generally regarded as the chief culprit 
in this respect ; but Scotland, in fact, has been far worse. 
There for a long time anyone with an easy knowledge of the 
spoken language might win the reputation of a Celtic 
scholar. Of MacBain’s competence in scientific philology 
there is, however, no doubt. He was also something of a 
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man of letters and had a remarkable gift of lucidity as is 
shown by the three of his papers here reprinted. They are 
very easy and pleasant reading. 

The papers are on Celtic mythology and religion, Druid 
circles and Celtic burial. Dr. MacBain opposed the theory 
that the Celts or their druids built the stone circles ; he 
held that they were built by prehistoric races: in Scotland 
by the Picts (who in his view were racially mixed and spoke 
old Welsh, not old Gaelic). Similarly many of the “ Celtic ” 
graves are to be attributed to the earlier races of these 
islands. With regard to the longer paper on mythology 
and religion, it appears that Dr. MacBain subsequently 
modified, in the light of Sir J. G. Frazer’s researches, many 
of the views there expressed as to the character and cause 
of myth. But his statement of race origins corresponds 
generally with modern opinion. The Celt who belonged to 
the South European branch of the Aryan family found on 
his arrival in Britain and Ireland two races, one dark, small, 
long-skulled or “ Iberian,” the other fair, tall, round- 
skulled or “‘ Finnish *” ; he was himself fair, tall, and long- 
headed. The red Highlander of our own time may be 
mainly “‘ Finnish,” and the “ Iberian ” type is, of course, 
common in Wales and in certain parts of Ireland. Irish 
legends especially bear on the early mythology of the two 
islands, and one is easily tempted to equate the Finbolgs 
with the Iberians, the Tuatha-de-Danaan with the Finns, 
and the Milesians with the Celts. Unfortunately the 
Milesians appear in the legendary or pseudo-historical 
accounts as brown-haired, not fair; nor is there in Wales, 
where the physical contrast is even greater, any such myth 
as that of the Irish one of the wars of the Finbolgs and the 
de Danaan. In this essay Dr. MacBain adopted the mytho- 
logical, without actually rejecting the ethnological, explana- 
tion of the matter. The dark, small Finbolgs are the earth 
powers, the homely gods (probably of the non-Aryan races) ; 
and in their contests with the de Danaan we shall see a 
Gaelic counterpart to Greek mythology: “the war of the 
rough and untamed powers of earth, sea and fire against 
the orderly cosmos of the Olympians.” 


THE ECONOMIC MORALIST IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Social Problems: A Study of Present-Day Social Con- 
ditions. By Ezra Tuayer Towne, Ph.D. Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Distributive Justice. By Joun A. Ryan, D.D. Macmillan. 
6s. 6d. net. 


The Single-Tax Movement in the United States. By Arruur 
NicHots Younc. Humphrey Milford. 6s. 6d. net. 


Capital To-Day. By Herman Cann. Putnam. 6s. net. 


Social Insurance. By Rosert Morse Woopsury, Ph.D. 
Henry Holt and Co. 


It is impossible to do justice to, or even to notice the 
flood of, books—great and small—which now pour out on 
social and economic questions, apparently from all the 
professors and all the social reformers of the United States. 
They are devoted, practically all of them, to a somewhat 
vague and sentimental variety of what Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Cromer would have called Socialism, yet without 
mentioning the word, and often without even denouncing 
the movement, which is nearly always regarded as a 
more or less irreligious and “ un-American,” but fortu- 
nately impracticable Utopian one. Thus Professor Towne 
gives us a compact and comprehensive college text-book 
of what the State must do for every social class—a really 
excellent manual for the youthful “ social reformer,” 





with usefi! lists of accessible authorities and questions 
to be set on each subject. Professor Ryan writes as a 
Roman Catholic, with the imprimatur of his Archbishop, 
and duly damns the Socialist Movement all over the world. 
But his own proposals cover every part of the social field, 
and whilst they include, rather perfunctorily, some 
characteristic economic heresies of the Roman Catholic 
Church, they leave the reasonable Socialist of the Fabian 
type little to add. Professor Young gives us an impressive 
account of the progress of the Single-Tax Movement, an 
admirable scientific study of an agitation which spreads 
everywhere, educates public opinion, and—always appa- 
rently defeated—builds better than it knows in leading 
to social reforms which its advocates did not expressly 
intend. Mr. Cahn will have none of this. He is a Marxian, 
who expounds the theory of value and the Concentration 
of Capital with all the rigour of the game ; but promptly 
falls into currency mazes in which he is—we venture to 
think—lost. Quite a contrast is Professor Woodbury, 
who attempts a study of that small part of “ Social 
Insurance ” which concerns the provision for industrial 
accidents, a corner of the field of “* social reform ”’ in which 
the United States is valiantly striving to catch up Europe. 
These books are but a sample of a widespread ferment, 
which is apparently more and more influencing American 
public opinion towards the experiments in humanitarian 
Collectivism now finding increasing embodiment in State 
and Federal legislation. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Co-operative Movement in Russia: Its History, Significance and 
Character. By J. V. Busnorr. Co-operative Printing Society. 
At this moment nothing could be more useful than a better under- 
standing between the British and Russian people. Which of us, 
for instance, realises that, in the country of the most extreme auto- 
cracy (although it was also the land of the Mir and the Artel) there has 
been growing up, practically within the past decade, an entirely self- 
governing, highly organized, Democratic Co-operative Movement far 
transcending in extent that of Great Britain? Mr. Bubnoff, who is 
the London manager of the principal Co-operative Bank at Moscow, 
has done a useful service in publishing, in 164 pp., a detailed descrip- 
tion and history of all the various phases of Russian Co-operation, of 
its 46,057 separate societies, and probably over 12,000,000 members, 
who are, during the war, adding to their numbers by leaps and bounds. 
The number of consumers’ societies for distribution and production 
incidental thereto (of which we in Great Britain have only 1,500) is 
now over 20,000, having literally doubled since the beginning of the 
war; and their aggregate membership grows so fast that it is difficult 
to estimate it more precisely than at more than twice the aggregate 
membership that the British societies have attained in three-quarters 
of a century. 


The Annual Register, 1916. New Series. Longmans. 21s, net. 
The Annual Register is an ancient and venerable institution that 
has moved with the times. It was founded in 1759 (Burke wrote its 
survey of events for thirty years), and its early volumes (procurable 
on the bookstalls for a few pence apiece) are mines of instruction and 
entertainment. It has appeared yearly ever since its establishment. 
The new volume is dominated by the war. The summary of military 
and political events (home, foreign and colonial) is painstaking and 
elaborate, and the section reviewing the most important public docu- 
ments of the year is invaluable to the student of affairs. The Obituary 
satisfies the tests we have applied to it, but the Survey of the Year's 
Literature might be very much better than it is. The classification 
of books is unsatisfactory ; there are two classes only, General Litera- 
ture and Fiction, the former including a great diversity of books, from 
Thorburn’s British Birds to Lord Northcliffe’s At the War. Poetry 
does not get a look in. The judgments are often doubtful, and the 
style may be illustrated by a queer sentence from a review of Mr. 
Dickinson’s The European Anarchy: ** Mr. Lowes Dickinson is too 
distinguished a scholar to be bracketed in the class of propaganda 
of the Union of Democratic Control.”” We prefer the periods of 
Burke, old-fashioned though he may be. Science, Art and Music of 
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the year are also reviewed. The article on Music is not good : ‘* Death 
was busy. In England the greatest blows occurred through the death 
of William Samuell, a young operatic baritone of amazingly generous 
prospects. His career was short, he was but thirty or so when he died, 
but it was pregnant ; and Sir Joseph Beecham, father of Sir Thomas.” 
This English is not worthy of Longmans. 


THE CITY 


URING the past year or so a pronounced change 
D has come over the stock and share markets that 
is of considerable interest to the student of finance. 
Before the war London was undoubtedly the leader in all 
speculative movements. Now, however, it is not London, 
but the provinces, which are making the money, and towns 
like Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Newcastle 
are setting the pace and fashion in various shares which, 
owing to local knowledge, appeal to certain much enriched 
sections of those communities, whilst London meekly follows, 
For example, Birmingham investors are buying large 
quantities of shares of the Dunlop rubber group—Parent 
Tyre and Dunlop Rubber Company—in which it is reported 
there is some striking new development pending; the 
general idea seems to be that it is going to be a new amalga- 
mation with American financial interests largely concerned, 
but I hear from one quarter that these negotiations are 
“off.” Birmingham has also been buying largely the 
shares of Baldwins, Ltd., the South Wales iron and steel 
and tinplate concern referred to in these notes on May 5th. 
The shares were then quoted at 36s. 6d., and now stand 
at 89s. Another share in which there have been large 
dealings from the Midlands is Kynochs, which has just 
declared a dividend of 15 per cent. free of Income Tax, 
Last year the rate was the same, but it was paid subject 
to Income Tax; the difference is equivalent to a rise of 
5 per cent. in the dividend rate. Manchester is pushing 
certain iron and steel shares, like Cargo Fleet and Iron 
Company and Workington Iron; also Niger Corporation, 
of which, as it has to do with the magic words “ palm 
kernels,” great things are predicted. Manchester also 
supports chemical and dye shares, and among the latter 
Levinsteins £10 shares have been bought at £92. Just 
before the war they were offered at about 10s. each. The 
Russian exchange is simply awful, it now taking about 
200 roubles to purchase £10 sterling, as compared with 
95 roubles, or slightly less, before the war. Delegates to 
Russia should get a good run for their money. 


ca % * 


Reference was made here last week to a projected combina- 
tion in the explosives trade. It is not yet clear whether 
this is to take place during the war or after, but it looks 
like being a huge combine with a capital of not less than 
twenty millions sterling. One is reluctant to quote from 
the financial articles of contemporaries, for they might 
retaliate when it is inconvenient; but I cannot resist 
giving the following extract from last Saturday’s issue of 
a weekly journal :— 


There has indeed been quite a boom in explosives, which ma 
be taken as the answer of the Stock Exchange and the man with 
money to invest to the mongers who would have civilisation 
thrown away as the result of two and three-quarter years’ bitter strife. 


Is there talk of peace machinations? You 
stern holder of Nobel’s Explosives, Kynochs, 
Harveys, etc., grimly squaring his jaw and _ pushing 
up the price of fis shares another five or ten shillings ; 
and then taking his profit by unloading on to the general 
investor, whose grimness comes later. As regards iron 
and steel shares, there are some important amalgamations 
on foot, similar to those which have taken place for years 


icture the 
urtis’s and 





past in Germany, whereby important steel manufacturing 
concerns allied themselves with iron ore and coal producing 
properties. One big amalgamation of this description 
will shortly be announced, and others will certainly follow. 
Shares in this group which seem worthy of attention are 
Workington Iron and Steel—present price about 26s. 83d.— 
and Ebbw Vale, present price ab out 28s, 3d. 


* * * 


Some quite interesting things were said at Lipton’s 
annual meeting. It is not generally known to what extent 
many of our multiple shop companies are at the same 
time manufacturers. At the meeting Sir Thomas Lipton 
mentioned that the company had in Glasgow large factories 
for the manufacture of biscuits, cake, preserved meats 
and sausages ; in London, factories for the manufacture of 
cornflour, self-raising flours, jams, potted meats, sausages, 
pickles and sauces; besides large factories for the manu- 
facture of cocoa, chocolate, confectionery, and coffee 
essence, not to speak of a tin box factory and printing 
works. The earnings of these various factories constituted 
a record last year, as indeed did the gross profit of the 
company. The chairman stated that 2,000 employees 
had joined the Forces, and that it would interest share- 
holders to learn that the lady assistants who had taken 
the place of the men on service have proved most satis- 
factory. “They make excellent shop assistants, and are 
most attentive and efficient in serving the public. Naturally 
it took some little time to train them; but now that they 
have been thoroughly taught we regard their work as a 
great success.” The company has estates abroad and a 
business in the East, and the chairman announced that 
during the year a new depot had been opened at Busrah, 
on the Persian Gulf, and that a branch was to be opened 
at Bagdad as soon as the military authorities give the 
necessary permission. It is somewhat unusual for a 
chairman to read out a testimonial from his company’s 
bankers, but Sir Thomas read a telegram from “ the manager 
of: our bankers” praising “the very able reorganisation 
so efficiently and loyally carried out under your constant 
personal supervision by the whole staff.’ Let us hope 
that all unpleasant memories connected with the name 
of Lipton, and their causes, have now vanished for ever. 


* * * 


A year ago—on June 10th, 1916, to be precise—a descrip- 
tion was given in these notes of the Bah Lias Tobacco 
and Rubber Estates, Ltd., a large Sumatra company 
cultivating tobacco, coconuts, and rubber. The company 
had only just commenced to get rubber from its trees, 
and it had made a slight loss on its tobacco crop. I 
stated, however, that I had heard from a good quarter 
that the company was getting high prices in Amsterdam 
for its tobacco and that its crop should show it a handsome 
profit. This piece of news has turned out to be correct, 
for, from the report now issued, it appears that the company 
earned £24,200 from tobacco, and it enters the dividend- 
paying stage with an initial distribution of 5 per cent., 
placing £10,000 to development reserve, and carrying 
forward £13,500. With nearly 3,000 acres planted with 
rubber coming into bearing within the next year or two 
this company should soon be able to distribute large 
dividends. In the note referred to the shares were strongly 
recommended at 25s., and the company’s option certificates 
at 9s. 6d. The prices now are 35s. 3d. and 17s. 6d. respec- 
tively. The Bah Lias Company is a subsidiary of the 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, and the figures 
given convey an idea of how the Trust Company will benefit 
a year or two hence. At their present price of about 27s. 9d., 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust shares are one of 
the best purchases ssible; and the same company's 
option certificates, which entitle the holder to take up a 
fully-paid share at par (20s.) in March, 1918, or March, 
1919, at will, appear a very attractive speculation at their 


present price of about 14s. 9d. 
Emit Davies. 
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NOW READY. 
The Posthumous Poems of 
ALGERNON SWINBURNE 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and THOMAS J. WISE. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. Demy 8vo. 
6s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe on English hand-made 
paper. Limited to 300 copies. Price 30s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY 


LOLLINGDON DOWNS 
Poems by JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “‘ Dauber.” 





THE OLD HUNTSMAN SASS ont 

Poems by SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 5s. net. 

POEMS AND LYRICS 

By G. RESTON MALLOCH. —___—_—__s38. Gd. nett. 
BOOKS ON THE WAR 

THE TURNING POINT 

By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“A very clear, lucid, and detailed account of the Somme 
offensive.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


MY ‘75 By PAUL LINTIER. 38. 6d. net. 
THE LOVERS A True Story of the War. 
By E. ROBINS PENNELL. 2s. 6d. net. 


“‘ The best pictures of the personal side of the war that we 
have encountered."’—Pall Mall Gazette. _ 


NEW FICTION 
THE NURSERY 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. net. 
SECRET BREAD 
By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 6s. net. 
ZELLA SEES HERSELF 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 6s. net. 
REGIMENT OF WOMEN : 
By CLEMENCE DANE. (3rd Impression.) 5s. net. 
BEEF, IRON AND WINE 
By JACK LAIT. a _38. 6d. net. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


























CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 





POEMS 


By ALAN SEEGER. 5s. net. With an Introduction 
by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


“There are verses here to which youth will turn with 
kindling eyes and responding heart-throb.”"—New York 
Tribune. 

“The poems of Alan Seeger are very beautiful, of the 
very first order.’"—M. JEAN RICHEPIN of the French Academy. 

“‘ No more interesting book of poems connected with the 
war has yet appeared.’’—Scotsman. 

** All those who value the gift of song will fold their hands 
and lament the death of Alan Seeger.’’—Poeiry Review. 





NOW READY 


L. OF C. (Lines of Communication) 
By Captain JAMES E. AGATE, a temporary officer in 
the Army Service Corps. 6s. net. 


LETTERS OF A SOLDIER 


Translated from the French by V. M. With an In- 
troduction by A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 4s. 6d. net. 


DIAZ 


By DAVID HANNAY (Makers of Nineteenth Century 
Series). Frontispiece. 6s. net. 


THE LATIN AT WAR 


By WILL IRWIN. 6s. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


By RAMSAY MUIR. Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Manchester. 4s. net. 








10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





























The Fuel 
Problem 


On the one hand it is highly necessary to con- 
serve our coal. Not only are our available supplies 
much smaller than those of our chief commercial 
rivals, but we are exhausting them at a far quicker 
rate proportionally. Moreover, during the war 
other considerations make economy of fuel im- 
portant. 


On the other hand it is no less necessary to 
obtain increasing quantities of Gas from coal by 
its destructive distillation or ‘“ carbonisation ’’— 
for coal-tar is a by-product of such carbonisation, 
and from coal-tar are derived whole series of 
substances, some of which are essential to the 
making of high explosives, others to the manu- 
facture of indispensable dyes, drugs, disinfectants, 
and other valuable commodities ; whilst another 
by-product of gas manufacture is the sulphate 
of ammonia which is so valuable as a fertiliser of 
our fields and gardens. From the gas itself, again, 
more of the raw materials for high explosives are 
also obtained. 


The economic advantages of Gas as a source 
of heat and power in Industry have been forcibly 
brought home to us by the experience of the war. 
It is not too much to say that our requirements 
of war material—not only armaments and muni- 
tions, but clothing and accoutrements, com- 
missariat necessaries, and indeed the whole 
equipment of the war—could never have been 
produced in anything approaching the present 
colossal output had not gaseous supplanted solid 
fuel in factories and workshops throughout the 
length and breadth of Britain and America. 


Of the domestic uses of Gas, its pre-eminence 
for cooking, for warming purposes, and for water- 
heating—+.e., as a fuel—is perhaps that special 
feature which the exigencies of the war have most 
forcibly brought home to householders of every 
class. Substitution of the Gas Cooker and Gas 
Water-Heater for the wasteful kitchen range is in 
itself—on a balance of all factors of the domestic 
budget—a highly economical proceeding. Coal is 
saved—which is the first consideration ; labour is 
saved—another prime desideratum ; and a new 
era of fuel economy is opened up by the fact that 
gas consumption can be automatically regulated, 
by the simple turning of a tap, to the actual 
requirements of the cooking or heating to be done. 


Futher information can be obtained from 
The British Commercial Gas Association, 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 
SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
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RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION! 


"ack as 


MEETING OF WELCOME 


To the Labour and Socialist Delegation to Russia, 


J. O°GRADY, M.P., W. STEPHEN SANDERS 
and WILL THORNE, M.P., 


Will be held at the 
QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
(Sole Lessees, Messrs. Chappell & Co.), 
On THURSDAY, JUNE 2ist, 1917. 


Chairman: H. M. HYNDMAN. 
Doors open at 7 o’clock ; Chair taken at 7.30. 


~ ADMISSION FREE to Balcony. Area ‘and Orchestr 
Numbered and Reserved Seats : talls, 2s. 6d. ; Stalls and Grand 
Circle, ~~ ou 6d. 

Tickets and all other particulars from Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, 8.W.; General Federation of Trade U nions, Hamilton House, 
re I Street, W.C.; Dockers’ Union, Effingham House, Arundel 

t, W.C.; National Union of Generai Workers, 266 Pentonville Road, 

F. Green, 6 Outer Temple, w.c National Socialist Party, 

37-38 Clerkenwell » E.C.; Cha ppell’s "Box Office, Queen’s Hail, 
Langham Place, W. ; ; and at ‘the Hall on the night of the meeting. 
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The Absolutists’ 


Objection to Conscription. 
A Statement of their Case. With their numbers, 


and analysis of occupations, religion and _ politics. 


PRICE 1d. Post Free 1$d. Or One Shilling a dozen. 


FRIENDS’ SERVICE COMMITTEE, 





ee 


AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 

soever published, will be obtained to order, 

and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 

Enquirers can be supplied with the latest 

official and most authoritative publications on 
any subject in which they are interested. 

Among recently published works in stock are 

the following :— 


The Best Books on 


Reconstruction after the War: 


THE + paces OF TRADE UNION CON- 
DITION: By SIDNEY WEBB. ts. net. 


WHEN nga COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d. 


GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 











By SIDNEY WEBB and ARNOLD FREEMAN. Is. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 
The Best Books on 
the Organisation of of La Labour : 
THE LABOUR YEAR BOOK. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 
By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 74. net. 


LABOUR IN WAR TIME. 
By G. D. H. Core. 
HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 
By the same. 


The Best Book on, 


How to Prevent Wari in the Future : : 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Wootr. 6s. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 
7s. 6d. net. 


12s. net. 








25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 














18 Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 




















EEE 
Avrnors MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
ae mm - * ag any executed. Shorthand 


METROPOLITAN TYPIN aa ct 
RO LITAN TYPING S ORFICE (G. G. Allen), 27 cheney Lane. 
oe: Central 1565. 





BEETLES: ? What you want is Fair's BEETLE PASTE, used and 
approved in both of the Royai households (Sandringham and Marlborough House) 

and hundreds of country seats.—According toa very recent testimonial it is ‘by far 
Scientifically prepared for rapid effect. Repels cats and dogs. 


the best in London." 
Tins, post free, 8d., 1/2, 2/9, and 5/4, from Wm. Farr, Broomhill, Sheffield. 








NTERESTING OLD PAINTED TAPESTRY, representing 
In subdueg 


Armour-clad Knight, and Lady; size about 6ft. by 6ft. 3in. high. 
colouring; £8 10s. Photograph 7d, Hood, Kin Shan, Nunthorpe, Yorks. 


reported.— 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions fro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
General Trade inserted at 








Advertisements are 





Eight Guineas per page and fro vata, or Eight | 


Shillings per inch, single column. 


Educational and Municipal Appointments. 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 
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